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The New Labor History: A Challenge 
for American Historians 
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VAUGHN Davis BorNnET* 


Is article describes the American Federation of Labor 
Archives, indicates some of the possibilities for new 
departures through labor manuscript research, and 

calls on American historians to research and write a New 
Labor History.’ Important works in the field of goth century 
trade union history will be discussed and the conclusion 
reached that trade union manuscripts have scarcely been 
touched by scholars.? Some reasons for the general reliance on 
printed materials will be advanced. And suggestions will be of- 
fered on how to go about bringing labor history into the main 
stream of American historiography. 

The archival and library facilities of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, as they have existed in recent years, may be di- 
vided generally into four parts. These are the A. F. of L. 
Library, the Samuel Gompers Room, the Central File Room, 

* Director of the welfare research project, Commonwealth Club of Califor- 
nia, and member of Beta Beta Chapter (Stanford). 

1 Research necessary for this article was facilitated by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation and by courtesies extended by Edgar Eugene Robinson, Director of 
the Institute of American History, Stanford University, during the time the 
writer was its Research Associate. The cooperation of the late William Green, 
then President of the American Federation of Labor, of Florence Thorne, for 
many years Director of Research for the Federation, of William F. Schnitzler, 
now its Secretary-Treasurer, and of certain other labor leaders was invaluable. 
Many archivists and librarians answered inquiries promptly and cheerfully. 

* This conclusion is based on a close analysis of the introductions, bibliog- 
raphies, and footnotes in all of the books listed under the words “Trade Unions, 
United States, History of” and “American Federation of Labor, History of” or 
their equivalents, in the libraries of the University of California, Berkeley, and 


Stanford University, and on a complete shelf check of the labor history sections 
of the former and of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin Library. 
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and the active office files. The first three are of deep interest 
to historians. 

The A. F. of L. Library, formerly located on an upper floor 
of the traditional headquarters building, 901 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., is in temporary quarters 
at 1625 Eye Street, N. W., but will move in 1956 to the new 
Federation headquarters, now under construction near the 
White House. The Library is a well-organized collection of 
books and pamphlets on matters of interest to union leaders. 
It is not a manuscript depository.’ The library collection does 
not equal the holdings of printed labor materials at the De- 
partment of Labor Library in Washington, D. C., or the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, the nation’s two great labor 
libraries. In labor newspaper files and especially in labor pam- 
phlets the A. F. of L. Library is no match for the Madison li- 
brary, whose collections are well known.* 

The Samuel Gompers Room in the old headquarters build- 
ing was visited on occasion by a few close students of American 
labor history. The heart of the Samuel Gompers Collection 
was the bound “Copybooks of Samuel Gompers and William 
Green,” which in recent years rested in a closet of the room. 
They appeared to number 317 volumes in all. Their contents, 
flimsy tissue, letterpress blue duplicates of outgoing letters 
typed over the names of the first two presidents of the Federa- 
tion, were bound in strictly chronological order and have now 

* George Gilmary Higgins, for example, did his doctoral research in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and thanked the staff of the A. F. of L. Library; yet he cited and 
seems to have used no manuscripts for his Voluntarism in Organized Labor in 
the United States, 1930-1940 (Wash., D. C., 1944). 

“In addition to its regular lists of manuscripts, see Collections on Labor 
and Socialism in the Wisconsin State Historical Library (Bulletin of Informa- 
tion No. 77, Nov., 1912). The library has in recent years been microfilming 
journals of every state federation and many labor periodicals as well. Some 75 
official union journals and 125 local labor newspapers are filmed regularly. 
“Labor Papers on Microfilm,” July 1, 1954, mimeographed. The Department of 
Labor Library is strong on newspapers and documents. See Helen M. Steele, 


“The Library of the United States Department of Labor, Washington, D. C.,” 
Special Libraries, XLI (March, 1950), 93-97. 
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been microfilmed. Valuable as these are, the use of outgoing 
letters without any knowledge of incoming letters is always a 
frustrating experience. The Gompers Room also contained 
engagement books and scrapbooks, created largely from pro- 
fessional clipping service material. These records have in some 
instances been examined by students of labor history,5 but 
their use has been fragmentary.® 


The book by Rowland Hill Harvey, Samuel Gompers, 
Champion of the Toiling Masses," is still the only Gompers 
biography of note. The author wrote that it had been possible 
“to utilize the very complete records of Gompers and the Fed- 
eration preserved in the Federation archives.’ Yet there is 
room for a new biography of greater length which will incor- 


5 Paul Lewinson, “The Archives of Labor,” American Archivist, XVII (Jan., 
1954), 22, mentions these. Louis S. Reed, The Labor Philosophy of Samuel 
Gompers (New York, 1930) tried to show the “origin” of Gompers’ “ideas and 
policies” and “to account for them . . . . [tracing] their development and the 
reasons therefor.” (p. 8) Yet no manuscripts or scrapbooks were cited or used. 

More recently, Robert K. Murray offered a revaluation of “Communism 
and the Great Steel Strike of 1919,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
XXXVIII (Dec., 1951), 445-466, without citing manuscripts. He writes that there 
was only an “alleged connection between communism” and the strike (p. 465). 
Frequently citing the not entirely unbiased Interchurch World Movement re- 
port, Public Opinion and the Steel Strike (New York, 1921), he does not mention 
the subsidized and partisan, yet telling and detailed Analysis of the Inter- 
church World Movement Report on the Steel Strike (New York, 1923) by Mar- 
shall Olds. William Z. Foster’s denial that radicalism was involved in the strike 
goes unchallenged (p. 455), and any radical responsibility for violence is dis- 
counted (p. 456). Gompers is a figure dimly seen, whose objective of keeping 
the A. F. of L. out of radical hands in 1919 receives little comment. The Steel 
Strike can be revalued after further study in such collections as the Gompers 
manuscripts. 

Delber L. McKee worked in the Gompers materials in 1954 to strengthen a 
completed Stanford dissertation, reading a paper on its theme, “The A. F. L. 
and American Foreign Policy, 1886-1912,” before the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, Dec. 30, 1954. Sidney Fine and several other historians have used 
Gompers Copybooks. 

* Secretary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler has stated, ‘Naturally we are 
very interested in the field of labor history and want to make our records as 
accessible to historians as we can within the practical limits of A. F. of L. pol- 
icy.” Thus, “Any individual wishing to be given permission to utilize A. F. of L. 
records should write directly to Mr. George Meany, President.” Letter of March 
25, 1955, to writer. 

* (Stanford, 1935). 
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porate far more archival material covering the story revealed 
in the giant-sized autobiography, Seventy Years of Life and 
Labor.’ Later researchers may not agree with Dr. Harvey's 
judgments of 1934-35, that Gompers should have built a labor 
party on “liberal” lines, that he was “old and broken” by 1920 
—a lesson in futility — and that the A. F. of L. in general was 
built on a “narrow materialism” which “failed to arouse en- 
thusiasm in its own ranks” and did not induce respect from 
enemies. 

The Gompers Copybooks, scrapbooks, and volumes of clip- 
pings are undoubtedly important, but they are by no means 
the full archives of the American Federation of Labor. The 
correspondence files of incoming and outgoing letters from 
the 1880's to the recent past, and similar intimate records, are 
far more important.® 

The Central File Room of the American Federation of 
Labor was in recent years located one floor below the ground, 
adjacent to the freight elevator. An irregularly shaped space 
of roughly 6,000 cubic feet with bars on the windows, it con- 
tained a soft coal-burning furnace. Several hundred standard 
four-drawer metal filing cabinets crowded every spare inch of 
space. Although the physical conditions there left much to be 
desired, the worker in that unpainted and crowded place felt 
surrounded by the story of the growth of the American labor 
movement from obscurity and weakness to a position of shared 
responsibility for the balanced health of the American eco- 
nomic system. 

In recent years the Federation has been increasingly con- 
cerned over the growing quantity of files on its hands. In the 


* (2 vols., New York, 1925). Dr. Harvey wrote from a familiarity with manu- 
scripts. It will be noted, however, that only 43 outgoing and 13 incoming exam- 
ples of Gompers correspondence were cited, largely from the years before 1900 
and from 1916-17. 

* The present writer was permitted in the spring of 1952 to have access to 
the Archives of the Federation without supervision or restrictions. 
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spring of 1952 the writer prepared for Federation officials a 
rough inventory of archival correspondence in accordance 
with the file groups existing at that time. That grouping has 
been partially superseded by the natural upheaval accompany- 
ing the institution of a broad microfilming program. It is 
stated, “We have carried through a microfilming program 
which has meant that most of the valuable material is now on 
microfilm and certain other material which is of no value 
either to us or for historical purposes, has been discarded.” ?° 
The correspondence files fall into certain natural groupings, 
however, and it is to be presumed that most of them have been 
or will be microfilmed. 

The unit of measurement adopted by the writer, the “‘cabi- 
net drawer,” will be used here, since it is more descriptive than 
a listing in terms of reels or feet of microfilm, and the latter 
process is incomplete in any case. All of these were letter size, 
28 inch deep drawers, crammed full. 

The correspondence files of the American Federation of 
Labor reflect quite well the fact that labor in America has been 
organized for over half a century into federal systems strongly 
influenced by the governmental structure of the United States. 
The Executive Council of the A. F. of L., for example, guides 
the actions of the President, the Secretary-Treasurer, and the 
administrative staff of headquarters and is in turn subject to 
the decisions of delegates from international unions, state fed- 
erations, and city centrals at annual conventions. Between 
headquarters and these units (and local unions) flows the bulk 
of the correspondence of the American Federation of Labor. 
Letters to and from organizers, and to persons and groups of 
interest to union leaders also find their way into the perma- 
nent files. 

Many files of the Federation shed light on the career of 
Samuel Gompers. Particularly to be noted are the files of in- 


 Secretary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler to writer, March 25, 1955. 
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coming and outgoing letters, going back at least to 1892, which 
totaled 276 “transfer” type vertical files and 31 file drawers. 
Probably most of the Gompers letters are duplicated in the 
letter-books. Six additional cabinet drawers of American Alli- 
ance for Labor and Democracy papers convey the story of 
A. F. of L. efforts, under the leadership of Samuel Gompers, 
to assist the Wilson Administration during World War I. 
They were not used, of course, by Gordon S. Watkins for his 
almost contemporary Labor Problems and Labor Administra- 
tion in the United States During the World War," still the 
standard treatment. A new account would be rooted in these 
manuscripts, the Gompers chronological and subject files, the 
Labor Department files now available in the National Ar- 
chives,'* the Wilson papers, Socialist files in various New York, 
North Carolina, and Wisconsin repositories, the massive ma- 
terial on the war in the Hoover Library, and research in news- 
papers and labor journals. 

The files contain one drawer of correspondence relating to 
the famous trip which Gompers took to Europe in 1909. It 
was on his return, it will be recalled, that he wrote the provoca- 
tive words, ““The Old World is not our world. Its social prob- 
lems, its economic philosophies, its current political questions 
are not linked up with America.”!* Ahead for America lay 
involvement in World War I, and shortly thereafter would 
come the Bolshevik Revolution. Four drawers deal in large 
part with the role Gompers played in negotiations leading to 
the creation of the International Labor Organization in 1919. 

While the Federation has at least 18 large scrapbooks, it 
must be noted that there are 28 Gompers Scrapbooks in the 
New York Public Library. These contain articles and speeches, 
for the most part, and treat the years 1902 to 1924. “This col- 

™ (Urbana, IIl., 1920). 

% Labor Department files and other manuscript materials are not cited by 
Francis E. Rourke, “The Department of Labor and Trade Unions,” Western 


Political Quarterly, VII (Dec., 1954), 656-672. 
* Samuel Gompers, Labor in Europe and America (New York, 1910), 286. 
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lection has misled many people into thinking we have his cor- 
respondence,” reports a Library official.'* 

The personal papers of most Executive Council members 
are not to be found in the A. F. of L. Archives, although 11 
cabinet drawers of Frank Morrison papers are on hand. Morri- 
son was a hard-working Secretary-Treasurer for the Federation 
from 1897 to 1939 and participated in innumerable policy 
discussions. The papers of John P. Frey have been given to 
the Library of Congress, in part because of a conversation the 
writer had with him in 1952. Some material on William 
Green’s early years in Ohio may be located in the Archives. 

The Executive Council is the top governing body of the 
A. F. of L. Its decisions are policy-determining between the 
annual conventions. The Executive Council Minutes in the 
archives are stenographic accounts of the private council ses- 
sions in which men said what was on their minds. Their con- 
tents do not appear to have been quoted by labor historians up 
to this time. Miami Beach and Atlantic City have been the 
usual meeting places for the Executive Council, each session 
lasting a week or more. Better organized files of these minutes 
are kept in headquarters offices for the use of Federation offi- 
cials. A. F. of L. history will never be fully understood until 
the Executive Council Minutes, spelling out the steps in the 
decision process, have been quoted and paraphrased in proper 
context by the conscientious authors of dozens of serious, 
scholarly monographs. 

Another avenue of Federation self-government, the annual 
conventions, have been productive of many hundreds of reso- 
lutions. These have been printed in the well known Proceed- 
ings series. Background material relating to these resolutions 
can often be found in the archives. Among the subjects they 


touch upon are foreign affairs, domestic politics and eco- 
* Robert W. Hill, Keeper of Manuscripts, N. Y. P. L., to writer, Jan. go, 
1952. No book author since Philip R. V. Curoe in his Educational Attitudes and 


Policies of Organized Labor in the United States (New York, 1926) seems to 
have mentioned indebtedness to these scrapbooks, 
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nomics, inter-union and intra-union relationships and passing 
events and issues of American social history. 

The sheer volume of correspondence necessary to bring 
some semblance of unified action to an organization like the 
American Federation of Labor staggers the researcher at first 
acquaintance. Letters to and from international and national 
unions from 1900 to the present filled over 125 cabinet drawers 
before microfilming. More than 134 drawers contained corre- 
spondence with city centrals, state federations, and special 
organizers for the more recent decades. Correspondence with 
local unions has been divided for filing purposes into two 
series: that with local unions which failed to survive (“Dead 
Locals’’) and that with the ‘‘Live Locals.” The former totaled 
69 cabinet drawers; the latter 82 drawers. 

Both groups contain letters relating to the founding and 
subsequent struggles of local A. F. of L. unions from coast to 
coast. The story they tell might be supplemented by research 
in files at international union headquarters and perhaps in 
appropriate state federation and city central files. Serious ar- 
ticles about the role of local unions in American communi- 
ties, based on manuscripts, could lend additional significance 
to state and county historical journals, most of which are 
wholly silent on goth century industrial America. 

It is difficult to see how any historian of rounded city, 
county, or state social or economic history will be able to con- 
sider his job “exhaustive” until he has consulted the often 
tragic stories told in the files of dead local unions, stories of 
energies expended and of frustrated organizational hopes. 
The editing of tiny sections of this material for our state jour- 
nals would be real contributions to state history. Most if not 
all of the volumes of business history written in heavily docu- 
mented detail in recent years should have contained material 
from these files, but none of them did, so far as has been de- 
termined. Another file category, Organizers’ Reports, shows 
the odds faced by labor in its fight to build the union move- 
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ment. In a 1928 report, for example, Alfred Hoffman, special 
representative of the Textile Workers in North Carolina, re- 
ported that union organizers in the South faced “tremendous 
odds.” After working all day for a living at his trade, “He is 
followed wherever he goes; his hotel room is ransacked for 
papers; and if there is but one hotel in the town, the organizer 
will soon find that there is no longer room for him in the 
establishment.” 5 
Special files in the A. F. of L. Archives relate to the sub- 
ject of Strikes, many of the folders in one section of more than 
g2 cabinet drawers going back to the turn of the century. 
American political history has been written for years with- 
out consultation of American Federation of Labor “legislative 
files.” One bloc of 55 cabinet drawers covers most of the period 
1900 to 1933. On the whole, little writing of modern labor his- 
tory has been done by persons trained in history seminar 
rooms. Much of the story of labor in politics has been told by 
political scientists and political economists unused to manu- 
script research of the type common among colonial and civil 
war historians.'¢ In the legislative files is the story of Congres- 
sional bills Federation leaders supported and opposed and 
many of their motives in so doing. To the present writer, 
the A. F. of L. appeared in these records in the role of a pres- 
sure group, operating legitimately — sometimes effectively 
and sometimes not — within the constitutional and legal 
5 A copy of this letter was sent by A. F. of L. headquarters to the presidents 
of 24 international unions. AFL Circular Letter, May 7, 1928, in Circular Letter 
Book 6, A. F. of L. Papers. George Sinclair Mitchell, Textile Unionism and the 
South (Chapel Hill, 1931), Chapter III, tells of Hoffman’s movements at the 
time, unfortunately without having seen the organizer's reports. 
© A comparative study of two “unofficial governments,” the A. F. of L. and 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, by workmanlike Harwood Lawrence Childs, 
Labor and Capital in National Politics (Columbus, Ohio, 1930) used no manu- 
scripts. Citing four newspapers frequently, the author commented, “It is sur- 
prising how much information can be gleaned from these sources.” (p. 273). 
Mollie Ray Carroll, Labor and Politics (New York, 1923), a study of “the atti- 
tude of the American Federation of Labor toward legislation and politics,” 


written by a person well informed on labor activities, gives no indication of 
manuscript research. 
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framework of American society, eschewing a variety of radi- 
cal solutions which could have destroyed the trade union 
movement. 

The American Federation of Labor has in its files a good 
many photographs of labor leaders, many of the pictures 
decades old, with full identifications on their backs. At this 
writing no book of labor history deserving the words “well- 
illustrated” comes to mind. 

Other materials in the Archives are bookkeeper’s files (at 
least 36 cabinet drawers treated one recent period of years), 
many files of letters and pamphlets received from pressure and 
propaganda groups, and other miscellaneous materials. In gen- 
eral, the Federation in the past has been careful to keep ma- 
terial sent to it by special interest groups, although limited 
space has been a problem which microfilming will help to 
solve. 

Intelligent use of such archives as those of the A. F. of L., 
the C. I. O., and the Railroad Brotherhoods can only be made 
in conjunction with a familiarity with great manuscript, pam- 
phlet, and periodical holdings of libraries outside the labor 
movement. The State Historical Society of Wisconsin, cen- 
trally located in the heartland of the continent, has assumed 
responsibility for the gathering of much printed material on 
trade union developments in every state and has obtained 
many manuscript collections from Wisconsin unions. Duke 
University has plans for eventually gathering material on state 
labor history to serve the Southern region, while Cornell Uni- 
versity’s New York School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
may become a center for the Northeastern region. 

The University of California has the best collection of 
labor journals on the Coast, now housed in one convenient 
room. The Hopkins Transportation Library of Stanford Uni- 
versity has complete sets of all Railroad Brotherhood journals 
and many English and European journals as well. 

The listings in the Johns Hopkins sponsored set, Trade 
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Union Publications (cited below) are not all to be found at 
that university’s library, since “the authors made extensive use 
of the interlibrary loan system.” ?7 The valuable Labadie Col- 
lection with its supplemental material at the University of 
Michigan does not as yet comprise a fully rounded collection 
for general goth century labor research, although it is strong 
on radical movements.'* The John Crerar Library has liqui- 
dated its labor holdings. 

The University of Washington has important periodical 
files, the University of Illinois and Princeton University have 
expended much effort on labor bibliography, and industrial 
and labor relations institutes at universities like Minnesota, 
Chicago, and Stanford have built files which are strong on the 
years since the Wagner Act. Universities offering superior 
doctorates in economics, such as Harvard, Yale, and Colum- 
bia, have periodicals and manuscript collections touching the 
labor theme at many points. Some public libraries, like those 
of New York City, Detroit, and Chicago are strong in printed 
labor materials.’® 

American labor historians and economists temporarily 
turned historian have produced some excellent books of labor 
history. They have contributed works of analysis and trans- 
mitted a factual framework of real importance. These works 
must now be examined to ascertain whether the limitations of 
their research method have not left a whole new research and 
writing task for a new generation of writers. 

™ Homer Halverson, Johns Hopkins librarian, to writer, Feb. 18, 1952. 

% See R. C. Stewart, “The Labadie Labor Collection,” a reprint issued by 
the Michigan library. 

1” Libraries desiring to build substantial collections of secondary works in 
the labor history field may begin by checking their holdings against the 1,024 
entries in Ralph E. McCoy, History of Labor and Unionism in the United States 
(A Selected Bibliography) (Champaign, IIl., Institute of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Univ. of Ill., 1953) and A Trade Union Library (Princeton Univer- 
sity, Industrial Relations Section, 1949). See also Phillips Bradley, “Special Li- 
braries and Research in Labor and Industrial Relations,” Special Libraries, 


XXXIX (March, 1948), 82-86, and Harold L. Wilensky, Syllabus of Industrial 
Relations; A Guide to Reading and Research (Chicago, 1954). 
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The late John R. Commons of the University of Wiscon- 
sin,?° his student Selig Perlman,?! Columbia University’s 
Robert F. Hoxie,” and in recent years Leo Wolman*”* and 
Lewis L. Lorwin** have written volumes of labor history to 
which all students of their field are indebted. Pioneer works 
of history and interpretation have been produced by Harry 
A. Millis and Royal E. Montgomery,”® Paul F. Brissenden,”* 
and George E. Barnett and Jacob H. Hollander*’ during the 
first five and a half decades of this century. While none of 
these scholars cite manuscripts in the books listed, or habitu- 
ally researched in manuscript correspondence, several writers 
on 18th and 19th century labor history did so,?* and younger 
writers are following in their footsteps. 

Such popular syntheses as the facile and superficial, yet 
interesting Foster Rhea Dulles’ book, Labor in America: A 
History,® and a similar effort in earlier years,*° rest in large 


*® Chief editor of A Documentary History of American Industrial Society 
(10 vols., Cleveland, 1910-1911) and the four volume History of Labor in the 
United States, 1896-1932 (New York, 1921-1935) series, for which he wrote, in 
part, the first two volumes. 

"4 History of Trade Unions in the United States (New York, 1922) and 
other works. See below. 

® Trade Unionism in the United States (New York, London, 1917). 

* Ebb and Flow in Trade Unionism (New York, 1936). 

“See below. 

* The Economics of Labor (3 vols., New York, 1938-45), especially volume 
III, Organized Labor (New York, 1945). 

* The I. W. W., A Study of American Syndicalism (New York, 1920). 

* Co-editors of Studies in American Trade Unionism (New York, 1906). See 
also A Trial Bibliography of American Trade Union Publications (Baltimore, 
1904 and 1907). 

* Almont Lindsey used about a dozen manuscript collections while writing 
The Pullman Strike (Chicago, 1942); see also Henry David, The History of the 
Haymarket Affair (New York, 1936) and Richard B. Morris, Government and 
Labor in Early America (New York, 1946). 

* (New York, 1949). 

* Mary R. Beard, A Short History of the American Labor Movement (New 
York, 1920 and other editions) was based largely on the work of the Commons 
group and on secondary works and was infinitely superior to Anthony Bimba, 
The History of the American Working Class (New York, International Pub- 
lishers, 1927) which ended, “The proletarian revolution is inevitable in Amer- 
ica.” (p. 356). 
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part on the heavy research of those mentioned above. Pioneer- 
ing legal analyses of great merit were produced by Edwin E. 
Witte in The Government in Labor Disputes** and Charles 
O. Gregory in Labor and the Law,** neither determined to 
change the course of legislative events in the manner of the 
authors of The Labor Injunction.** 

Labor historians are grateful for works of substance in 
labor economics and industrial relations by such men as Clark 
Kerr, Dale Yoder, Neil W. Chamberlain, Sumner H. Slichter, 
John Troxell, Joseph Shister, and E. Wight Bakke, and for 
superior books of varying techniques and purposes by authori- 
ties like Joel Seidman, Florence Peterson, Wilbert E. Moore, 
Frank Tannenbaum, Domenico Gagliardo, Arthur M. Ross, 
William M. Leiserson, Herbert R. Northrup, and Robert R. 
R. Brooks. The doctoral work of John Herman Randall, Jr.** 
has special virtues despite a reliance on printed materials 
which is typical of the work of all the scholars just mentioned.*® 

Detailed monographic studies, the fruit of doctoral work 
and usually heavy in manuscript citations, have in the field of 
20th century labor history rooted their narratives in printed 
labor journals and proceedings, government documents, news- 
papers, and related printed sources. Brailsford R. Brazeal,** 
Morton Robert Godine,** Lorin Stuckey,** George Kozmet- 

* (New York, 1932). Dr. Witte wrote, “Correspondence and interviews with 
employers, labor leaders, and their attorneys can be made to yield much data 
not otherwise obtainable . . . .” (p. 113 n.). He also obtained copies of a file of 
A. F. of L. correspondence in the matter of the Coronado Coal Co. Case 
(p. 117 n.). 

= (New York, 1946). 

* Felix Frankfurter and Nathan Greene, (New York, 1930). 

“The Problem of Group Responsibility to Society: An Interpretation of 
the History of American Labor (New York, 1922). 

*% This conclusion was reached by the process indicated in footnote num- 
ber 2, page 1, above. 

* The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, Its Origin and Development 
(New York, 1946). 


* The Labor Problem in the Public Service (Cambridge, 1951). 
* The lowa State Federation of Labor (lowa City, 1915). 
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sky,®® William J. Walsh,*° and others, at varying times and 
places, prepared their monographs without citing in footnotes 
or bibliographies manuscript materials. The list could be ex- 
panded at great length.*! 

The entire series of monographs from the famous eco- 
nomics seminar of Jacob H. Hollander and George E. Barnett 
at The Johns Hopkins University, published by its Press from 
about 1906 to 1932, gives no more than a bare indication of 
manuscript research. Most of these works are nearly identical 
in format, wording of preface, length, ratio of footnotes to text, 
bibliographical technique, and especially, research method. 
Students analyzed union constitutions and bylaws, convention 
proceedings, and printed journals. From these they created 
their doctoral essays, adding a few quotes from replies to their 
letters of inquiry and from comments made by union leaders 
in the course of interviews, most of which took place in the 
Baltimore area or vicinity.* 

One of the most important, and pioneering, volumes ever 
written on any phase of modern American history, the Selig 
Perlman and Philip Taft Labor Movements, which is Volume 
IV * of the History of Labor in the United States, 1896-1932 
series, has 45 chapters, a 22-page bibliography, and 3,125, foot- 
notes. The effort which went into this great book evokes awe 
and admiration. Yet the footnotes include but one manuscript 
letter — a communication to the authors. The excellent bibli- 

® Financial Reports of Labor Unions (Boston, 1950). 

“ The United Mine Workers of America as an Economic and Social Force 
in the Anthracite Territory (Washington, D. C., 1931). 

“A few, like Wilfred Carsel, A History of the Chicago Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union (Chicago, 1940), have used manuscript minutes of local board 


and/or council meetings to good advantage, and others have interviewed vary- 
ing numbers of labor leaders. 

“ The printed dissertations of A. M. Sokolski (1906), James M. Motley 
(1907), F. E. Wolfe (1912), David A. McCabe (1912), Theodore W. Glocker (1913), 
Nathaniel R. Whitney (1914), Leo Wolman (1916), William O. Weyforth (1917), 
D. P. Smelser (1919), Vertrees J. Wyckoff (1926), David M. Schneider (1928), and 


Joel I. Seidman (1932) have a startling similarity of research method and 
intention. 


“(New York, 1935). 
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ography, helpful to scholars over the ycars, is divided into Pub- 
lic Documents, Cases Cited, Trade Union and Employer Pro- 
ceedings, Labor and Employer Pamphlets and Leaflets, 
General Newspapers and Periodicals, Labor and Employer 
Papers and Periodicals, Books, and Magazine Articles. These 
are roughly typical of materials used by the best labor econo- 
mist-historians to date. Yet in this pioneer book the corre- 
spondence — the manuscript letters — of labor leaders, local 
unions, city centrals, state federations, international unions, 
A. F. of L. departments, and Federation Headquarters itself 
are neither used, nor their absence noted. 

The time has now come when the goth century labor 
source materials which these men and others used must be 
broadened. It would seem that historians should try to im- 
prove on the printed materials research technique which for 
so many years has satisfied scholars who were economists first 
—and historians only second. Fortunately, a small start has 
been made, but not, on the whole, in a manner likely to be 
fully satisfying to specialists in American history. 

Matthew Josephson recently relied heavily on ample Hill- 
man correspondence, after being selected as the official biog- 

“ Mary Harrita Fox wrote her warm Peter E. Dietz, Labor Priest (South 
Bend, Ind., 1953) almost exclusively from a diary and seven files of manuscript 
letters, with the unfortunate result that all labor history seems to focus on her 
hero. Vernon H. Jensen cites a few dozen letters which passed between trade 
unionists to strengthen the final 100 pages of his fascinating Heritage of Con- 
flict: Labor Relations in the Non-ferrous Metals Industry Up to 1930 (Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1950). David Ziskind, in One Thousand Strikes of Government Employees 
(New York, 1940), used many documentary manuscripts, although almost exclu- 
sively to establish the bare fact that strikes had been called and won or lost. 
John Lombardi’s history of the Department of Labor to 1921, Labor’s Voice in 
the Cabinet (New York, 1942), came from extensive research, and five per cent 
of its citations are from governmental correspondence and unpublished minutes 
of meetings. No Gompers or A. F. of L. letters from collections described here 
were used. An unpublished dissertation by James Earl Wood, “History of Labor 
in the Broad Silk Industry of Patterson, New Jersey, 1872-1940” (Univ. of 
Calif., 1941), rests on a diversity of documentary and manuscript material (but 


not many letters) gathered by a WPA project of earlier years, and doubtless 


there are other unpublished doctoral manuscripts which used correspondence 
files. 
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rapher of the man he has chosen to crown “Statesman of Amer- 
ican Labor.” *® It cannot be said that Saul Alinsky did the same 
in his biography of the leader of the United Mine Workers. 
Both writers, lacking any inside view of the careers of other 
labor leaders through manuscript research by themselves or 
others in A. F. of L., C. I. O., or Brotherhood files, could only 
guess at the true caliber of the labor leaders who so often 
fought and distrusted their heroes both on ideological and 
practical grounds. 

Several books give some indication of having some slight 
foundation in A. F. of L. archival material.**® Lewis L. Lorwin 
has written that Chapter Five of his Brookings study, Labor 
and Internationalism,** was based “largely on the private cor- 
respondence between Gompers and European labor leaders 
which is in the files of the American Federation of Labor.” 
(p. 630) The 16-page chapter mentions or quotes a handful of 
incoming letters and shows in so doing a maturity of view- 
point. A few years later, in his classic The American Federa- 
tion of Labor: History, Policies, and Prospects,4® Mr. Lorwin 
indicated that he had permission to use “the records in the 
archives of the American Federation of Labor, the personal 
correspondence of Samuel Gompers, the minutes of the meet- 
ings of the Executive Council, and other unpublished materi- 
als.” (p. xi) He had, moreover, “drawn upon documents and 
unpublished records of the American Federation of Labor. 

” (p. 548) Yet the Lorwin text does not contain any 
quotations from manuscript Council minutes, and only two 

“ Sidney Hillman: Statesman of American Labor (Garden City, 1952). Many 
will quarrel with this and other Josephson evaluations of men and events. 

“Albert T. Helbring, The Departments of the American Federation of 
Labor (Baltimore, 1931), states, “An official of the American Federation of 
Labor was kind enough to place some material from the Federation's files at the 
author's disposal.” Only one statement of fact in the book came from these data, 
so far as can be determined, the footnote reading, “Copies of Letters in Files at 
the A. F. of L. Building.” 


“T (New York, 1929). 
“ (Washington, D. C.. 1933). 
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quotations from correspondence *® appear. This is not the use 
historians usually make of manuscript materials. 

The heavily propagandistic study of Philip S. Foner, The 
Fur and Leather Workers Union: A Story of Dramatic Strug- 
gles and Achievements, would not normally receive much 
attention in a survey of important books of labor history. But 
there is some indication that Mr. Foner used A. F. of L. letters 
on deposit in the Federation headquarters. In a section of the 
book called “Sources” are listed, by chapters but without foot- 
note numbers, some letters attributed to “A. F. of L. Ar- 
chives,” with correspondents’ names and dates. There is no 
indication as to the location of these letters in the files. Nor 
can one tell what statements rest on them.*? In the pages of 
this book by Mr. Foner, lecturer at the Jefferson School of 
Social Science,®* the long fight of the A. F. of L. to break the 
Communist hold on the Fur Workers is documented solely to 


discredit the A. F. of L. “bureaucrats” and “misleaders of 
labor.’’ 54 


“Pp. 40 n, 138. 

© The author's research method was little changed in his useful new draft 
of his 1929 work, The International Labor Movement: History, Policies, Out- 
look (New York, 1953) despite the passage of two decades. 

5 (Newark, N. J., Nordan Press, 1950). 

® Very carefully selected sentences and paragraphs of A. F. of L. outgoing 
letters are reproduced now and then in facsimile, with emotional captions like 
“One of the most damning documents in American labor history.” In many of 
the reproductions the letterhead, text, and signature are separated by white 
space, and the author’s judgments may not be verified. 

* On the Jefferson School of Social Science, see the Fourth Annual Report 
of the Subversive Activities Control Board (Washington, D. C., 1954) and the 
text of a forthcoming ruling. See also the New York Times Index for recent 
years and the New York Times for May 7, 1953. 

“ The Fur and Leather Workers Union, pp. 370, 449, et passim; p. 685. 
There has been a “shameless betrayal of the American workers by C. I. O. 
leaders” since the majority abandoned the C. I. O.’s alleged “progressive poli- 
cies” by expelling Communist-dominated unions in 1949. When the “left wing” 
Fur Workers were expelled, C. I. O. leaders resorted to “red-baiting tirades,” 
“witch hunting,” an “orgy of red-baiting,” and “the most unbridled red- 
baiting” (pp. 680, 681, 682, 676). The Fur Workers union, endorsers of the 
Wallace ticket in 1948, opponents of the Marshall Plan and the Truman Doc- 
trine, led by the notorious Ben Gold — the book’s hero, admittedly a former 
Communist who was indicted in 1953 for falsely swearing earlier that he had 
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Why have labor manuscripts been so neglected? There 
may be four major reasons. First, those trained primarily in 
departments of history have been overawed by the needless 
complexity of the articles and books issued by their colleagues 
in economics. Potential students of labor history who venture 
into economics department seminars struggle valiantly with 
the literature of labor theory and labor economics. They often 
find that other students in the room are interested only in the 
contemporary collective bargaining process. Anything predat- 
ing Taft-Hartley is thought to be ancient history; those inter- 
ested in the past are antiquarians. Too many economists still 
would agree with the judgment of Robert F. Hoxie, almost 
four decades ago, that historical narrative in the labor field is a 
“fad,” as he called it, useless because it contributed nothing 
to a general theory of economics. ‘““The main trouble with 
those who indulge in historical narrative,’ Hoxie charged, 
“is that they seem to think that academic reconstruction of the 
past can contribute to the ends of the practical interest of the 
present. In this they are for the most part mistaken.” ®5 

In the second place, if the history graduate student persists 
in writing on a 2oth century labor theme, he may find that, 
with rare exceptions, no one, either in the economics depart- 
ment or his own, really wants to know or hear about his chosen 
area of specialization. Work in a vacuum can be discouraging, 
and a high proportion of the labor topics which appear in dis- 
sertations-in-progress lists fall by the wayside; higher, this 
writer believes, than is normal. 

Third, in few areas of research is the periodical literature 
so immense and the gold one seeks so scattered. The Reynolds 
and Killingsworth set,®* the impressive index and guide to 


not been a Communist — is termed in conclusion “‘a beacon light for the Ameri- 
can working class” (p. 684). On Mr. Gold, see New York Times, Aug. 29, 1950, 


for his resignation without recantation, and the issue of Aug. 30, 1953, for his 
indictment. 


% Trade Unionism in the United States, p. 381. 
* Lloyd G. Reynolds and Charles C. Killingsworth, Trade Union Publica- 
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many labor journals, encourages students to begin research, 
but weeks and months in the wordy labor convention pro- 
ceedings, and in the periodicals written, in actuality, by 
subordinate employees hired from outside the labor move- 
ment, brings discouragement, or worse, a false sense of 
accomplishment. 

Those engaging in “opinion studies” in the labor field 
should be made to realize that periodicals are not usually as 
good as primary sources for their purposes. A challenging 
statement in a labor journal of some years ago shows this full 
well: 


Brother members, you realize that our Magazine becomes public 
property and that it gets into the hands of employers and that 
there are very few educational institutions in our country but what 
are receiving not only our monthly Journal, but all other labor 
publications. You can then readily understand the necessity of 
exercising extreme care and carefully guarding and preparing the 
matter which appears in the columns of this publication.5? 


That the situation still exists is obvious, and the anonymous 
confession of a labor editor more recently provides a similar 
warning: 


As a labor union editor I must plead guilty to the charge of 
printing news that is biased, news that is deliberately intended to 
favor the union movement. Even the headlines in my paper are 
slanted with great care.58 


Finally, the student sends a letter to a state federation presi- 
dent or to a famous controversial figure in the labor move- 
ment, often without a prior introduction from someone of 
stature, and sometimes without full identification of himself, 


tions: The Official Journals, Convention Proceedings, and Constitutions of 
International Unions and Federations, 1850-1941 (3 vols., Baltimore, 1944-46). 
* President Daniel J. Tobin in Teamsters Magazine, XVII (Nov., 1920), 12. 
* Harold Stevens (pseudonym), “How Unions are Run,” Personnel Journal, 
XXVIII (Jan., 1950), 279. 
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his abilities, or his purposes. The inevitable refusal of permis- 
sion to use personal and official papers surprises and dismays 
the student. Yet the negative answer often is no more than a 
letter prepared “in the usual form” by the busy man’s assistant 
or secretary. An appeal in person, accompanied by a detailed 
outline or statement of intentions, might even yet save the day. 
With time running short and money running low, however, 
the student brings his unexpectedly dull and unrewarding re- 
search to a conclusion. With or without his doctorate, it is too 
often his last venture into labor history. 

Nothing can be done quickly about the wall which sepa- 
rates the collective bargaining group, the labor economists and 
theorists, and the history men from each other. Nor can en- 
thusiasm be expected from historians until they have read a 
few of the new biographies and histories which will be born 
of manuscript research. Yet the stupefying mass of labor peri- 
odicals can be partially by-passed if manuscript research is in 
prospect. 

There remains the problem of the suspicious or disinter- 
ested labor leaders and/or their staffs, who wholly misunder- 
stand the function of the historian and often refuse to aid 
him in his search for truth. Unsupervised examination of un- 
expurgated labor manuscripts in Washington, D. C., New 
York, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and elsewhere has persuaded the 
writer that senior A. F. of L. executives still living, and the 
descendants of others, have little to fear from allowing profes- 
sional historians and their doctoral candidates to have free use 
of their papers. Many an unjustified slur and slander, fostered 
by radicals or reactionaries in earlier years, will probably dis- 
appear from circulation as the full story of cause and effect 
shows up in historical literature. 

How long will it be before research in labor’s manuscripts 
becomes a routine matter of notifying an official of one’s immi- 
nent arrival for a month of digging in correspondence files 
in connection with a research project? The historical profes- 
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sion itself can hasten the day. Labor history must be made to 
seem attractive to graduate students of diverse political and 
social persuasions and of various sectional origins. While it is 
to be expected that radicals will continue to try to “strike a 
blow” by writing damaging books and articles for socialist and 
communist audiences, such persons have always been in a tiny 
minority in other areas of American historiography. Only in 
the labor field has there appeared a noticeable percentage of 
writings dedicated, not to telling the story, but to discrediting 
leaders, movements, organizations, our balanced two-party 
system, and an economy based on the profit motive. Labor 
leaders have the right to expect that their conduct will be eval- 
uated and judged, if it is to be judged, on the basis of accepted 
ethical standards, not on the extent to which it thwarted the 
ambitions of many petty politicians of radical movements or 
irritated some leaders of industry or finance. 

Labor leaders have been men of action. There is some dan- 
ger that the younger graduate students may not understand 
the mores of the plain, middle class men whose personal letters 
they seek to quote verbatim. Many whose letters rest in mod- 
ern labor archives are still with us—and so are their relatives, 
associates, friends, and enemies. The advice of Herman Kahn, 

%° For example, see Bruce Minton and John Stuart, Men Who Lead Labor 
(New York, Modern Age Books, 1937), in whose pages William Green was the 
friend of the National Association of Manufacturers and the betrayer of Ameri- 
can labor (p. 29), Matthew Woll the “sovereign of the reactionaries” (p. 25), 
but Harry Bridges the “voice of the rank and file” with sense enough to advocate 
political action. The C. I. O. would be (ca. 1937) the beginning of “an American 
People’s Front” (p. 245). America has been a land of “classes whose interests 
were fundamentally conflicting’ (p. 12). Books like this, and those of Jack 
Hardy (1935), John Steuben (1940), and William Standard (1947), all issued by 
International Publishers, have nothing in common with productions by unin- 
doctrinated scholars who seek the truth as an entity of value in itself. 

Two books which engage in character defamation heavily, much in the 
vein of cheap periodical literature, are Edward Levinson, Labor on the March 
(New York, 1938) and Charles A. Madison, American Labor Leaders (New York, 
1950). 

Books which try to reach scientific judgments on labor leaders are Eli 


Ginzberg, The Labor Leader (New York, 1948) and C. Wright Mills, The New 
Men of Power (New York, 1948). 
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given in another connection, will bear repeating in this con- 
text: 


It is not enough merely to press for free access to all archives 
and records, wherever they exist, as soon as they have come into 
existence. New policies and new standards in connection with the 
use of such archives and records are needed, or historians will 
inevitably encounter a growing resistance and hostility that can in 
the long run only be harmful to the cause of historical research.® 


Thus trained historians will try to use labor manuscripts with 
common sense, decency, and restraint. They know full well 
that their job is to focus their cameras on central themes of 
vast import. In the words of Edgar Eugene Robinson, “. . . . 
we must dismiss, as of little importance, masses of gossip and 
speculation, innuendo, and denunciation.” * Historians can- 
not overlook grave errors or major scandals. Yet they will not 
stress minor faults at the expense of major accomplishments. 

The new business histories, heavily documented from the 
correspondence of executives on the management side, are 
helping to carve out new attitudes toward American business 
men.*®? These books are being written with only the barest use 
of trade union manuscripts. In the A. F. of L. files in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and in other files of labor manuscripts lies, virtually 
untouched, the raw material for the story of the industrial 
growth of the United States as it appeared from the other side 
of the paymaster’s window. This is an unhealthy situation. Jt 

¢ Herman Kahn, “World War II and Its Background: Research Materials 
at the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library and Policies Covering Their Use,” Ameri- 
can Archivist, XVII (April, 1954), 162. 

* Mr. Robinson continued, writing in The Roosevelt Leadership, 1933-1945 
(Phila., 1955), 412, “Neither Mr. Roosevelt nor the American people whom he 
represented were motivated by selfishness, small outlook, greed, and brutal pur- 
pose. Such individuals did exist. Mr. Roosevelt had to deal with that fact. But 
he never lost sight of the great, dominant purpose, the idealistic outlook, and 
the deep faith of the men and women who had built America.” The eating and 
drinking habits of labor leaders are not primary facts for their character 
sketches, and they are of little consequence in ascertaining their roles in history. 


® See the writer’s “Those ‘Robber Barons,’” Western Political Quarterly, 
VI (June, 1953), 342-346. 
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is one which union statesmen will want to bear in mind as they 
begin to decide how much money to spend in calendaring, 
arranging, and housing their manuscripts for the full scale use 
of the scholars of the nation. 

There must be no misunderstanding on one point: Use of 
labor manuscripts will not in itself guarantee excellence.™ 
Nor, despite what has been said in these pages, does lack of 
manuscript research necessarily indicate mediocrity of results 
or a certain laziness in the researcher. Yet all will incline to 
agree that objective archival research would almost inevitably 
have strengthened most of the books listed here. And many 
books of labor history, it is now clear, will have to be done over 
when scholars come to realize the extent of the factual story 
that has heretofore been ignored. 

What, to be specific, are the archives of labor? They are the 
manuscript correspondence files of the 109 international 
unions, 50 state and territorial federations, and 821 city cen- 
tral organizations of the American Federation of Labor; the 
33 member unions of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, their 40 state industrial union councils, and their 247 
city and county councils; the 73 railroad brotherhood and 
other independent unions; and the 75,000 “‘locals’’ of the en- 
tire trade union movement.** How extensive is the descriptive 

* Bernard Mandel is writing extensively on Gompers from the critical 
standpoint of one who believes that American historiography should come “out 
of the clouds of Congressional debates and Constitutional arguments” and 
study the social basis of “political struggles.” “Calhoun, Lincoln and Labor,” 
Science and Society, XVII (Summer, 1954), 235. Gompers is coming out second 
best as Dr. Mandel deplores the Gompers fight against the Marxists and judges 
his race policies (ca. go years after Reconstruction) according to N. A. A. C. P. 
aspirations of the 1950's. See Cigar Makers Journal, 78 (Oct., 1954) and Journal 
of Negro History, XL (Jan., 1955). Gompers, one of the great figures of Ameri- 
can history, is to this revisionist no more than “a conservative, stand-pat bureau- 
crat.” Ibid., 34. 

“For guides to related manuscripts, see Ray Allen Billington, “Guides to 
American History Manuscript Collections in Libraries of the United States,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXVIII (Dec., 1951), 467-496. Unfortu- 
nately, it will be no simple matter to persuade labor leaders to open even a 


significant portion of their golden store to researchers immediately. Such nar- 
rowness of viewpoint among labor leaders will have to be overcome by persistent 
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and narrative task which lies ahead! How insufficiently but- 
tressed are so many of the conclusions in our final chapters, our 
final paragraphs, and our textbooks! For no writer of trade 
union history has seen more than a few of these immense labor 
files, and, judging from the tenor of book reviews in journals 
of economics and political science in particular, there is little 
awareness that they exist. 

The New Labor History will emerge eventually. It will be 
in large part the result of work in official and personal corre- 
spondence files of union leaders. Yet other changes in ap- 
proach are desirable. A new emphasis on biography and on 
narration and description is needed. Union successes and fail- 
ures must be placed within the framework of general history. 
Neither an excessive devotion to economic determinism nor a 
limited geographical focus should be permitted to restrict 
labor history to parochial or indoctrinated interpretation. 

A whole field of research and writing awaits historians. 
Here is an area of investigation which, far from being over- 
written, has hardly been touched. And it is central to the his- 
tory of the development of industrial America. If the chal- 
lenge of these labor archives is accepted, and union leaders 
co-operate in facilitating research, scholars are going to rewrite 
and revalue the history of American trade unionism — and 
with it the history of the United States. 


effort. Historians will want to rally to their cause prominent community, state, 
and national public figures. 
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The Nation-State: The Machiavellian 
Element in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar 


MD 


BERNARD FRIEDMAN * 


N 1513, following an enforced retirement from his dip- 

lomatic duties with the Republic of Florence, Niccold 

Machiavelli began to write simultaneously two treatises 
dealing respectively with the mechanics of absolute govern- 
ment and with the expansion of the Roman Republic of anti- 
quity. The first of these books, The Prince, was to establish the 
name of Machiavelli as a synonym for political immorality and 
duplicity; the other, the Discourses on the First Ten Books of 
Titus Livius, displayed a surprising regard for popular gov- 
ernment along the lines of the Roman Republic. It is this 
ambiguity that has led to the characterization of Machiavelli 
as “one of the enigmas of modern history.’’? 

Considerably removed from Machiavelli in time, space 
and situation, the great English dramatist William Shake- 
speare somewhere in the years 1598-1601 completed a play 
centering in the assassination of Julius Caesar. It was a some- 
what peculiar play in that the titular hero did not at all corre- 
spond, in terms of the play’s action, to the actual hero. 
Moreover, was the play to be considered a tragedy or a history? 
Ambiguity again.” 

Disregarding circumstantial differences, it is possible to 
follow these ambiguities through to their common source, to 
* Instructor in history at State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minnesota. 

* George H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory (New York, 1937), p. 350. 
See also John W. Allen, A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury (New York, 1928), pp. 447-465. 

*M. W. MacCallum, Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and Their Background 


(London, 1910), pp. 212-232; H. B. Charlton, Shakespearian Tragedy (Cam- 
bridge, 1952), p. 70. 
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the very headwaters of the Renaissance polity which nurtured 
them both. Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar can be construed as a 
Machiavellian drama, and, conversely, Machiavelli can be pic- 
tured as a Shakespearian character, a hero-villain. It can be 
demonstrated that both the dramatist and the diplomat take 
as their theme the nation-state, that both pay homage to that 
state-craft which has as its end the conservation of the nation, 
that both conceive of the absolute monarch as the proper 
instrument of nationality, that both expose a premature lib- 
eralism in their respective works. Machiavelli and Shake- 
speare, coming at either extreme of the sixteenth century, 
confirm the historian in his belief that it was the century par 
excellence of the nation-state. 


I 


It will not be necessary to dwell overlong with the Italian. 
Directly concerned with politics, his political philosophy is 
more easily ascertained. To begin with, it must be understood 
that Machiavelli was not a theorist. He was by profession a 
diplomat, by sentiment a patriot. His political reasoning, ac- 
cordingly, was empirically and emotionally grounded. Guided 
by his diplomatic experiences in an Italy divided among petty 
principalities, painfully conscious of Italy’s powerful national 
neighbors, the patriot assumes that “‘no country has ever been 
united and happy unless the whole of it has been under the 
jurisdiction of one republic or one prince.”* This was an 
assumption forged in the hot fires of interminable internecine 
war, tempered by repeated foreign invasions. As a matter of 
national pride, as a matter of national survival, Italy must be 
liberated from internal dissensions, from external threats.® 

* John Herman Randall, Jr., The Making of the Modern Mind (Boston, 
1940), pp. 176-178. 

* The Discourses of Niccold Machiavelli, tr., Leslie J. Walker (New Haven, 
1950), I, 245. Consult the Introduction to this edition for a resumé of Machia- 
velli’s diplomatic activities and the state of Italy during his lifetime. 


5 Machiavelli's emotionalism breaks out in the famous last chapter of The 
Prince, “An Exhortation to Liberate Italy from the Barbarians.” 
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Thence follow several postulates: 


One should take it as a general rule that rarely, if ever, does it 
happen that a state . . . . is either well-ordered at the outset or 
radically transformed vis-a-vis its old institutions unless this be 
done by one person. It is likewise essential that there should be 
but one person upon whose mind and method depends any similar 
process of organization.® 


And, 


It is a sound maxim that reprehensible actions may be justified 
by their effects, and that when the effect is good . . . . it always 
justifies the action. For it is the man who uses violence to spoil 


things, not the man who uses it to mend them, that is blame- 
worthy.? 


Consequently, force, craft and deceit are legitimate tools if 
employed for the legitimate end, and these tools are to be 
wielded by an absolute ruler in his role of state builder. Here 
is the purpose of The Prince, which is entirely taken up with 
an explication of the practical requirements of power for the 
benefit of some ambitious Italian princeling. 

These were Machiavelli's views as they applied to the Italy 
of his day. In the Discourses, however, building upon these 
same principles (the passages cited above are taken from the 
Discourses), he constructs a more temperate state, a self-gov- 
erning republic founded on the rule of law, allowing political 
expression to conflicting interests, recognizing the efficacy of 
due process.§ Whence came this apparently antithetical con- 
ception of a liberal political society? 

There was but one interested party in sixteenth century 
Europe that could afford the luxury of such political specula- 
tions. Machiavelli's republic anticipates the constitutionalism 
that was to become the next objective of a strengthened 


* Discourses, 1, 234. 
T Ibid, 
* Discourses, I, 219, 227. 
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middle class. That class still had great need of the centralizing 
agency of the absolute monarch in Machiavelli's day, and, ac- 
cordingly, he relegated his republic to some vague future. “All 
things considered, therefore,” Machiavelli concluded, “I con- 
sider that it is necessary to be the sole authority if one is to 
organize a state;’’® and it was precisely the organization of 
states that concerned the sixteenth century. Once a stable so- 
ciety had been formed, the main beneficiaries of that stability, 
the bourgeoisie, would step forward to claim their political 
due. Machiavelli’s thinking was limited by the political reali- 
ties of his period. He rationalized the progression from abso- 
lutism to the rule of law, not through statements of natural 
rights and social compacts — fictions unsuitable for a century 
that had need of absolutism — but by citing historical exam- 
ples.° He recognized three distinct forms of government in 
history: principality or monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. 
Each one of these forms carries within it the seeds of its own 
degeneration — a monarchy may be converted into a tyranny, 
an aristocracy into an oligarchy, a democracy into anarchy." 
Thus far these appear to be the customary Aristotelian cate- 
gories. But let us follow Machiavelli in his summation: 


I maintain then, that all forms of government mentioned above 
are far from satisfactory . . . . Hence prudent [Roman] legisla- 
tors, aware of their defects, refrained from adopting as such any 
one of these forms, and chose instead one that shared in them all, 
since they thought such a government would be stronger and more 
stable, for if in one and the same state there was principality, aris- 
tocracy and democracy each would keep watch over the other.’? 


No Aristotle in this, but a prescience of the enlightened politi- 
cal philosophy of the eighteenth century. A passage from 


® Discourses, I, 236. 

* Allen, op. cit., pp. 485-488. 
4 Discourses, I, 212-214. 

18 Tbid., 214-215. 
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Bolingbroke’s A Dissertation upon Parties (1733-34) must here 
suffice to bear out the resemblance. 


It is by this mixture of monarchical, aristocratical and democrati- 
cal power, blended together in one system, and by these three 
estates balancing one another, that our free constitution of govern- 
ment hath been so long preserved inviolate.'% 


Sharing as he did the political consciousness of the bourgeoi- 
sie, Machiavelli could envision their future program. Shackled 
to the idealogical requirements of absolutism, however, he 
could not establish the rationale that would support such a 
program. 

The English scholar, L. T. Hobhouse, observes in his 
Morals in Evolution that in this formative period of modern 
history “it would have been to assume too much to lay down 
that public and private well-being were two sides of the same 
thing.” 14 Committed to the practical necessity for an absolu- 
tist state, it was politic as well as logical for Machiavelli to 
contend that ‘all men are wicked and that they will always 
give vent to the malignity that is in their minds when oppor- 
tunity offers.”"5 Machiavelli's genuine enthusiasm for respon- 
sible government mired down in the sticky business of an 
absolutism that demanded a debased view of man’s nature. 
The alternative view of human nature would not be pressed 
with any great success until the middle class was prepared to 
do without despotic government. Then the intellectual repre- 
sentatives of the bourgeoisie were to begin their attack on the 
politically inhibiting premise of an inherently evil human 
nature. Political thought would move from Hobbes to Rous- 
seau, from a state of nature in which man is nasty and brutish 
to one in which he is sweet and reasonable, for it was necessary 
to point out “not only that reform is desirable but, more im- 

*® Quoted in Sabine, op. cit., p. 560. 


* (London, 1951), p- 559. 
*® Discourses, 1, 216-217. 
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portant, that it is possible.’’!® Machiavelli admitted the desira- 
bility of a liberal political state, but his conception of human 
nature made the realization of such a state impossible. His 
political thought fouled in the dilemma that arose from his 
adherence to both an actual and an ideal polity whose ethical 
premises were irreconcilable.1* 


II 


For much the same reason that Machiavelli must concede 
the first place to absolutism, Brutus emerges as the defeated 
hero of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. Indeed, Brutus is van- 
quished by a Marc Antony who is the very model of a Machia- 
vellian prince. The relevance of this analogy does not depend 
upon some slender evidence of source relationship, but on the 
much more substantial ground of a common political environ- 
ment. It is of no particular significance that Shakespeare and 
his fellow Elizabethans had heard of Machiavelli.’ Their 
Machiavelli was a crudely diabolical figure, a convenient sym- 
bol of cunning and “policy.” There is certainly very little to 
indicate that Shakespeare considered the Italian in his treat- 
ment of Julius Caesar. He was probing, however, the health 
of the nation-state, and thereupon the playwright and the dip- 
lomat run their parallel course. Shakespeare was not influ- 
enced by Machiavelli but by political circumstances which 
were similar to those acting on Machiavelli.’® 

Machiavelli had confronted an Italy that was divided and 
beaten. Shakespeare lived in an England that was gloriously a 
nation. Yet out of these differences emerge similarities. For if 
the Bard stood upon the summit of national achievement, at 

%* Ernst Cassirer, The Question of Jean-Jacques Rousseau (New York, 1954), 
. “Ty Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History (Chicago, 1953), pp. 177-179. 

#8 James E. Phillips, Jr., The State in Shakespeare’s Greek and Roman Plays 
(New York, 1940), pp. 31-32; Edward Meyer, Machiavelli and the Elizabethan 
Drama (Weimar, 1897). 


*L. Arnold Weissberger, “Machiavelli and Tudor England,” Political 
Science Quarterly, XLII (1927), 589-607. 
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his feet lay the eroded course of descent into civil war. There 
was no mistaking the signs: The great Elizabeth was entering 
upon the last years of her reign with no successor in sight. 
Polemicists argued portents and mystic numbers, while ru- 
mors of another Armada were nervously mouthed about. An 
angry Earl of Essex stamped impatiently in the antechamber 
of the aged Queen, and London speculated uneasily over the 
outcome. Beneath all was the persistent throb of religious dif- 
ferences.*° Hear the apprehensive tone in King John, indica- 
tive, one scholar asserts, of the ‘anxious months which fol- 
lowed . . . . as he [Shakespeare] wrote the play.’’*! 


The life, the right and truth of all this realm 
Is fled to heaven; and England now is left 
To tug and scramble and to part by the teeth 
The unow’d interest of proud swelling state. 
Now for the bare-pick’d bone of majesty 
Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest, 
And snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace: 
Now powers from home and discontents at home 
Meet in one line; and vast confusion waits, — 
As doth a raven on a sick fallen beast, — 
The imminent decay of wrested pomp. 
(IV, iii) 


“The hero of the play is England,” another scholar comments, 
‘The plot is England's well-being.’’*” 

Is it any wonder that through these years of the last decade 
of the century the national theme sounded like a trumpet in 
Shakespeare's histories. It was a contrapuntal theme, more- 
over, for the playwright identified the nation with the throne. 
There is in Richard II the well known and glowing refer- 
ence to 

®™G. B. Harrison, “Shakespeare’s Topical Significances,” Shakespearian 
Criticism 1919-35, ed., Anne Ridler (London, 1936), pp. 271-291. 


™ G. B. Harrison, Shakespeare Under Elizabeth (New York, 1933), pp. 97-98. 
* Charlton, op. cit., p. 66. 
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This royal throne of kings, this sceptered isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of mars, 


This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings. 
(II, i) 


To insure the affiliation of nation and crown, the monarch 
was granted divine sanction: 


Not all the waters in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an annointed king; 
The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord.?8 
(Richard II, Ill, i) 


But if “divinity doth hedge a king,’** the ends sought were 
entirely secular, originating in a concern for a stable political 
order. In a number of notable passages written in the several 
years preceding Julius Caesar, the dramatist outlined his 
recipe for a healthy nation. “Observe degree, priority and 
place,” Ulysses counsels in Troilus and Cressida, for 


vr . How could communities, 
Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 
The primogeniture and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 
But by degree, stand in authentic place? 
(I, iii) 


And again in Henry V, he offered similar advice.” It was in 
the latter play that the national theme reached a crescendo. 


* In this same play see I, ii, as well as IV, i, for the way in which Shakespeare 
handles Richard’s deposition; see also King John, III, i, and the reference 
below. 

“ Hamlet, IV, v. 

*J, ii. Phillips, op. cit., Chapter VI, “The Specialty of Rule,” pp. 93-94. 
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Cry ‘God for Harry, England, and Saint George!’ 
(III, i) 


Then, unexpectedly, we come upon Julius Caesar. 

Caesar lies in the chronological order of Shakespeare's 
plays between the chronicle-histories and the tragedies, be- 
tween Henry V and Hamlet. It is generally conceded that 
there is significance in the position, although there appears 
to be little agreement as to exactly what that significance en- 
tails. One scholar argues that Caesar is ‘‘the first not only of 
the Roman Plays, but of the great series of Tragedies.” ** An- 
other contends that the Roman plays “are in a real sense 
studies in history.”?7 H. B. Charlton does not believe that 
Shakespeare’s mood in Caesar was tragic: “It was rather the 
point of view of the dramatist who had found a way of giving 
dramatic validity to the political material of chronicle-history 
without constraining it to the patterns of either tragedy or 
comedy.’’*8 These comments are mentioned not for purposes 
of disparagement, but to emphasize the relevance of the argu- 
ment which is to follow. In Caesar, Shakespeare delineates a 
dualism that leads straight to the frustration and despair of the 
tragedies, a dualism that is reminiscent of Machiavelli. In 
Caesar, we find the playwright reducing what is essentially a 
political drama to the size of personal tragedy, transforming a 
Civic crisis into a crisis in character, a transformation that re- 
minds us once more of the Italian’s impasse regarding human 
nature. 

The Machievellian element in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar 
is configurated in the opposing figures of Brutus and Antony. 
Through them the dramatist debates the issue of the absolute 
state, or Caesar.?® The opening scene offers “‘a clue to the play's 

* MacCallum, op. cit., p. 177. 

* Sir Mark Hunter, “Politics and Character in Shakespeare’s ‘Julius 
Caesar’,” Essays by Divers Hands (Royal Society of Literature, New Series), 
X, 110. 


* Charlton, op. cit., p. 70. 
* Phillips, op. cit., p. 174; MacCallum, op. cit., p. 214. 
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theme’’: in that it presents “distinctly a political situation 

. it is accordingly against a background of politics that 
the action is cast,” and the political situation represented in 
the first scene “‘has its centre in the imperial sway of Julius.’ *° 
The two men see Caesar in a different light. Brutus fears the 
tyranny inherent in all despotisms. 


cree . He would be crown’d: 
How that might change his nature, there’s the question. 
. Crown him? — that; — 
And then, I grant, we put a sting in him, 
That at his will he may do danger with. 
(II, i) 


Brutus is motivated by purely political considerations. Shake- 
speare makes this clear in the “strange soliloquy” opening 
Act II (baffling to some critics who miss the allegorical content 
of the play) in which he strips from Brutus all personal cause.*! 
The latter poses the naked political issue, “Shall Rome stand 
under one man’s awe?”’ Later, among the conspirators, we have 
the actual figurative abstraction of the issue: 


We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar; 
And in the spirit of men there is no blood: 
O, that we then could come by Caesar’s spirit, 
And not dismember Caesar! 
(II, i) 


Caesar’s spirit will haunt the action of the play long after he 
has been rendered a corpse, for “‘it is really Caesar’s presence, 
his genius, his conception that dominates the story.”’*? Even 
before the assassination the author’s portrayal of Caesar 
makes it apparent that he wishes to distinguish between the 
man, with all his human frailties, and the position he 
occupies.** 

© Hunter, op. cit., X, 116. 

® Tbhid., 120-123. 


* MacCallum, op. cit., p. 214. 
* Ibid., pp. 218-232. 
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If Caesarism is the issue, what arguments does Shakespeare 
advance in Brutus’ favor? Only that he is honorable! Was 
ever a hero of a political drama so bereft of ideological sup- 
port? Brutus’ intentions are sustained solely by his singular 
character. We are in the presence of a noble ideal. Still there 
can be little doubt that the ideal appealed to the poet: 


This was the noblest Roman of them all: 
All the conspirators save only he 
Did that they did in envy of great Caesar; 
He only, in a general honest thought 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
(V, v) 


The political content of that idealism, one is tempted to 
interpolate, might be found in Machiavelli’s republic. 

Brutus is defeated, Shakespeare points out, because he is 
impractical, because he has mistaken the natures of the men 
with whom he must deal. Is that not the traditional means of 
discarding an idealist or an ideal? The playwright unfolds a 
pattern of errors committed by Brutus which effectively dis- 
credit his enterprise. Against the better judgment of Cassius, 
Brutus spares Antony’s life. He overrides Cassius again in 
allowing Antony the right to speak over the body of Caesar. 
Brutus’ own address to the populace is a model of refined and 
balanced prose, Lyly’s Euphues haranguing the mob in a 
meter designed for an aristocracy. He blunders as a military 
leader, carrying poor Cassius along with him once more. (Cas- 
sius, incidentally, assumes the role of Brutus’ alter ego all 
through the play, representing the meaner, narrower interests 
of the moment against which Brutus’ idealism stands out all 
the more sharply.) At every turn, then, Brutus emerges as a 
symbol of frustrated idealism.** 

If Brutus is frustrated, we must turn to his creator for an 
explanation. The noblest Roman cannot succeed because 


™“Cf., Charlton, op. cit., pp. 75-77; MacCallum, op. cit., pp. 234-274. 
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Shakespeare has placed him in a world of selfish, vain and 
petty men—Machiavelli’s world. Among the conspirators, 
Brutus alone is disinterested in his motives, and even he ex- 
hibits a certain amount of intellectual arrogance. Cassius en- 
vies Caesar his greatness in the manner of a jealous aristocrat, 
and is upbraided by Brutus for having an “itching palm.” *® 
Casca is a braggart and probably a coward, who one moment 
clears the way for Caesar, the next stabs him. But worst of 
all is the behavior of the populace, addressed by Brutus with 
such measured reason; the citizenry of Rome are sheep to be 
led by the oratory of any demagogue. Shakespeare neatly sum- 
marized his disillusionment with human nature in that bit of 
brilliant parody making up Scene iii of the Third Act. Cinna, 
the poet, wanders into the street the night of the assassination. 
(He has dreamt of Caesar and feels compelled to go out.) He 
is confronted by a group of marauding citizens who question 
him as to his affiliations, to which he answers that he is a 
friend of Caesar’s. They then ask his name: “Truly, my name 
is Cinna.” The mob calls out, “Tear him to pieces; he’s a 
conspirator.” Cinna pleads, “I am Cinna the poet, I am Cinna 
the poet.” ‘““Tear him for his bad verse,’” demands the mob, 
“tear him for his bad verses.” The creator recognized the im- 
plications of his own creation. 

Brutus is impractical; he fails to account for the motives 
of his own party; he fails to recognize the face of the crowd. 
Not so, his rival Antony. Antony is the consummate prince. 
(Cassius warns Brutus, “We shall find him a shrewd con- 
triver.”’) Shakespeare conceived Antony, it has been suggested, 
“‘as a man of genius and feeling but not of principle, resource- 
ful and daring, ambitious of honour and power, but unscrupu- 
lous in his methods and a voluptuary in his life.’ Antony 
perhaps holds no principle dear, but he does have a position. 
He stands squarely by the tradition of Caesar, and is thereby 


* Hunter, op. cit., X, 124-125. 
* MacCallum, op. cit., pp. 289-290. 
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vindicated. He emerges from the play a heroic figure. Excep- 
tion has been taken to such a characterization of Antony on 
the grounds that “‘no playwright, not even Shakespeare, could 
make of an opportunist even a passable hero of Tragedy.” *? 
But the point is precisely that the hero of Shakespeare’s time 
was an opportunist. 


Shakespeare has a large tolerance for the practical statesman when 
dowered with patriotism, insight and resolution; and will not 
lightly condemn him because he must use sorry tools, and takes 
some soil from the world, and is not unmoved by personal inter- 
ests. Provided that his more selfish aims coincide with the good of 
the whole, and that he has the veracity of intellect to understand, 
with steadiness of will to satisfy the needs of the time, Shakespeare 
will vindicate for him his share of prosperity, honour and desert.*§ 


We need not labor the resemblance to Machiavelli. 

Antony appeals to the people of Rome in the name of the 
material, tangible benefits that have come to them under the 
dictator: 


He hath brought many captives home to Rome 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill. 
(III, ii) 
Shakespeare makes his point openly. Antony actually pulls out 
Caesar’s will to the crowd and discloses their inheritance. 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 


To every several man, seventy five drachmas. 


Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbours and new planted orchards. 
(III, ii) 


The day is Antony's, and the victory will be his on the field of 
battle, for he is “Caesar's spirit, ranging for revenge.” That 


* Hunter, op. cit., X, 134. 
* MacCallum, op. cit., p. 229. 
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spirit required Brutus’ defeat for the same reasons that Eng- 
land had need of the Tudor despotism. The penalty for aban- 
doning Caesar can only be “Domestic fury and fierce civil 
strife.” Antony must be victorious; the nation cannot be 
placed in the hands of an aristocratic cabal, and Antony is 
fitted out with the full regalia of a Machiavellian prince to do 
the job. 

But still there is Brutus, somewhat set aside from his aris- 
tocratic friends, somehow, like Hamlet, born in the wrong age. 
Shakespeare portrayed the remainder of the conspirators as 
being very much men of their, and his, time. Indeed, Cassius 
has the mien of a Puritan — 


a oe ee . He reads much; 
He is a great observer and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men; he loves no plays, 
a a ae . He hears no music; 
Seldom he smiles oe 
(I, ii) 

(We can well imagine the reactions of an Elizabethan audi- 
ence to this famous description of Cassius. In 1597, a “‘puri- 
tanically minded” Lord Mayor of London had engaged in a 
serious effort to throttle the London stage.**) There is a com- 
pleteness in the dramatist’s characterization of Cassius that is 
missing in Brutus, for one is never wholly able to fathom the 
latter’s political motives. As a result, scholars have continually 
retreated to Brutus’ ‘‘character” in their search for motivation. 
The “strange inconsistencies” in “Brutus the politician,” 
opines one savant, “cannot be charged to the playwright’s ac- 
count. They are of the texture of Brutus’ nature.” * He has 
been pictured as a moralist, a self-righteous fanatic, a Platon- 
ist, a bookworm and a “cultured and high-souled English 

* J. Dover Wilson, “The Puritan Attack upon the Stage,” The Cambridge 


History of English Literature (Cambridge, 1919), VI, 385. 
“ Hunter, op. cit., X, 124. 
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nobleman.’ *! Without questioning any of these descriptions, 
it still cannot be maintained that they in any way account 
for Brutus’ political behavior. The politician is simply not 
equipped with a leg to stand on, and he falls. 

Through Brutus we follow the reduction of the political 
crisis, with which the play had opened, into a crisis in charac- 
ter. “But the final thought,” one scholar finds,” . . . . is not 
of the dead man’s appalling misdeed, or of the miserable 
fatuity of his political creed, but of the human virtues which 
made his life beautiful and beloved .. . .”* As the play 
concludes, another commentator depicts Brutus standing 
“naked to the blows of fate . . . . He has to rely solely on 
himself, on his own nature and his own character.” ** Shake- 
speare carefully builds Brutus into an attractive figure by 
touching upon his relations with his wife and servant. Even 
Cassius is endowed with a certain grandeur in the moment of 
defeat. Theirs is the nobility of person if not of cause. The 
political issue resolved, the author’s powerful sympathies can 
be brought to bear on the tragic hero. Brutus falls upon his 
sword uttering the poignant lines 


koe a . Caesar, now be still; 
I kill’d not thee with half so good a will. 
(Vv, v) 


As Antony pays the final tribute to the dead hero, we detect 
again the note of wistfulness, of reluctant farewell. In the last 
moments of the drama, the playwright has expressed the po- 
larity of his political conscience: Antony and Brutus. 


Ill 


Both Machiavelli and Shakespeare were primarily con- 
cerned with the welfare of the nation, and that welfare had 
come to be associated by the sixteenth century with absolute 

“ MacCallum, op. cit., p. 245. 


“Hunter, op. cit., X, 139-140. 
“ MacCallum, op. cit., p. 270. 
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monarchy. But the European middle class, which was then so 
ardently supporting the monarch in his battle with feudal par- 
ticularism, was already constructing a vision of its future. 
Machiavelli’s republic, laid in a distant past, and meant for a 
distant future, was an expression of that vision. The Italian's 
republicanism had to be “much more ‘academic’ than prac- 
tical, more contemplative than active” if it was not to compro- 
mise the work at hand.** Shakespeare shared this same difh- 
culty in his attempt to convey in dramatic terms the major 
political issue of his day. It was even more difficult for the 
playwright to straddle the gulf between absolutism and re- 
sponsible government. England was closer to the impending 
struggle. But the great dramatist could make use of the ethical 
crisis embedded in the political, coming away with a solution 
employed by Machiavelli. Exploring ethical tensions that were 
themselves derivatives of the political situation, Shakespeare 
was to mask his discussion of absolutism in the great tragedies. 
Julius Caesar catches the political dramatist in the act of sub- 
merging, and for a moment we have a brilliant exposure of the 
political horizon of the late sixteenth century. It is very much 
the same landscape that was revealed to us by Machiavelli al- 
most a century before, more humid, perhaps, and threatening 
to storm. 


“ Ernst Cassirer, The Myth of the State (New Haven, 1946), p. 146. 
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Political Suppression of Seditious Criticism: 
e. A Connecticut Case Study 
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he HE most interesting of the eighteenth century gazettes 
re- in Connecticut was the New London Bee, edited by 
ng Charles Holt from 1797 until 1802. “During its brief 
al career,” writes the historian of Connecticut newspapers, “the 
on Bee imparted more information per issue on political matters 
re of the day than could be found in any other Connecticut jour- 
re nal. It seldom descended to unpleasant personalities, prefer- 
es. ring to laud deserving men than to revile vulnerable ones.” 
b- The Bee, however, suffered one distinct handicap. At a time 
he of increasingly intense political partisanship, it had the mis- 
ch fortune of being the most active Democratic-Republican jour- 
al- nal in the most Federalist of all states. 

ng In 1800, Holt achieved the dubious distinction of being 


the only Jeffersonian journalist in Connecticut to be im- 
prisoned for his criticism of the Federalist administration of 
President John Adams. The lethal legal weapon used against 
the opposition editor was the Sedition Act of 1798, an internal 
security measure adopted during America’s Half War with 
France. Franco-American relations had been strained by the 
revelation of Talleyrand’s demand that a douceur of a quarter 
of a million dollars be paid as a prelude to diplomatic negotia- 
tions. The attitude of the aroused nation was reflected in the 

* Editor of Publications at the Institute of Early American History and 
Culture, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Jarvis Means Morse, Connecticut Newspapers in the Eighteenth Century 


(New Haven, 1935) [Pamphlet XXXVI in the Publications of the Tercentenary 
Commission of the State of Connecticut], p. 27. 
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popular slogan, ‘‘Millions for defense, but not a cent for trib- 
ute.” During the undeclared naval war which followed, the 
Federalists enacted the Alien and Sedition Laws as a part of 
the national defense program, instituting a surveillance sys- 
tem which has been described as “an effective weapon against 
what was deemed an especially pernicious and dangerous form 
of domestic opposition in time of war.”? The Sedition Act, 
however, was not contingent upon a declaration of war; it was 
designed not so much to deal with potential dangers from for- 
eign invasion as to repress domestic political opposition in 
time of peace. Aimed at the Jeffersonians, the statute’s most 
important section was directed solely against verbal criticism, 
penalizing any person making “false, scandalous and malici- 
ous” statements against President Adams, either house of the 
Federalist dominated Congress, or the government, with in- 
tent to defame them, or to bring them into contempt or dis- 
repute, or to excite against them the hatred of the good people 
of the United States. Using this law as a club, the Federalists 
attempted to beat down criticism obnoxious to the constituted 
authorities. 

Established in 1797, the year of Adams’ inaugural, the Bee 
had rapidly established itself among Democratic-Republican 
papers in New England as second only to the powerful Boston 
Independent Chronicle.* Its success was indicated by the 
mounting severity of the attacks on it by its opponents. At 
first the Federalists treated the Bee with lofty contempt. Al- 


*Frank Maloy Anderson, “The Enforcement of the Alien and Sedition 

Laws,” Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 1912, 
. 115. 

; *U. S., Statutes at Large, I, 596. For an excellent survey of the enforcement 
of this act, see John C. Miller, Crisis in Freedom: The Alien and Sedition Acts 
(Boston, 1951). The relation of the international picture to the domestic legis- 
lation is traced in James Morton Smith, “Background for Repression: America’s 
Half War with France and the Internal Security Legislation of 1798,” Hunting- 
ton Library Quarterly, Nov., 1954. 

“Donald H. Stewart, “Jeffersonian Journalism, 1790-1801” (Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Columbia University, 1950), p. 1125. This prodigious 
project deserves wider circulation. 
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though “Diogenes” called attention to the newly founded Re- 
publican newspaper, he hardly thought it worthy of mention. 
“I presume,” he wrote in the Hartford Courant, Connecticut's 
most influential Federalist publication, “the Bee never was 
heard of by ten men in the state, except now and then a demo- 
crat, fifteen miles from New London... . . Who the printers 
are I do not know. I dare say they do not wish that many 
enquiries should be made about them.’’® 

When the Federalists did stoop to notice Holt, they dis- 
missed him as one of the lowest grade of Jacobin printers. He 
survived, the New York Daily Advertiser asserted, only be- 
cause he copied stories from the Philadelphia Aurora, the lead- 
ing Opposition newspaper which the Federalists denounced 
as ‘the fountain of disorganization.” The propaganda of the 
“anti-patriot Bache,” editor of the Aurora, was ground over 
and over through the democratic mills ‘‘till at length it creeps 
out of Holt’s hopper perfect bran.”” Although the Advertiser 
wrote only two weeks after the enactment of the Sedition Law, 
it did not call for the suppression of the Bee. Instead, the New 
York editor advised the government to prosecute the Aurora, 
and the lesser “muddy streams,” such as Holt’s, would dry up.® 

By the end of 1798, however, the Federalists had changed 
their minds about the Bee, fearing that it carried its own sting. 
When the editors of the Courant discovered the names of some 
of Holt’s subscribers, they threatened to expose them to public 
censure for such an unpatriotic practice.” Increasingly the Bee 
was condemned as a partisan paper which published only the 
Republican version of political issues. ‘To these attacks, Holt 
hotly replied that since “nine tenths of the newspapers in Con- 

5 Hartford Connecticut Courant, March 5, 1798, quoted by J. Eugene Smith, 
One Hundred Years of the Hartford Courant (New Haven, 1949), p. 74- 

*New York Daily Advertiser, July 28, 1798. The legal proceedings against 
the Philadelphia newspaper are discussed in J. M. Smith, “The Aurora and the 
Alien and Sedition Laws. Part I: The Editorship of Benjamin Franklin Bache,” 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXXVII (January, 1953), 


3-23. 
* Courant, May 27, 1799, quoted by Smith, Hartford Courant, p. 74. 
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necticut are decidedly partial to one side, and keep the other 
totally out of sight,” he made it “the business of THE BEE 
to print on the other.” He agreed that an impartial printer 
should publish both sides of public questions, but added that 
a perusal of Connecticut journals, filled with addresses to Pres- 
ident Adams, would “lead to a belief that the whole country 
are united in approbation of all the measures of government, 
without a dissenting voice — which is not the fact.” There had 
been extensive opposition to the Alien and Sedition Laws as 
unconstitutional, arbitrary, and oppressive, he continued, but 
these had not been reported in the Federalist gazettes. “If my 
contemporary editors wish to see the columns of the Bee some- 
times filled with pretexts of monarchy and aristocracy,” he 
suggested that they “set the example by giving a place to facts 
and arguments in favor of democracy, and I will follow it with 
pleasure.’ Until that time, his attitude would be firm, though 
temperate and respectful.§ ‘““Whatever may serve the true re- 
publican interest and support the wholesome laws and consti- 
tution of my country,” he concluded, “shall be my constant 
endeavor to collect and publish.” ® 

Outraged by such defiance the Federalists redoubled their 
attacks on the Bee. The Hartford Courant levelled its shrillest 
invective at Holt,’° and Richard Alsop, one of the Hartford 
Wits, branded the paper as seditious."! By the fall of 1799 the 
Bee was characterized by a Federalist editor as “‘a notorious 
Jacobin paper.” !* Holt replied that Connecticut's “spirit of 
federalism had arrived at an alarming height.’’ He was con- 
vinced that “a man cannot vote as he pleases, read what news- 
papers he pleases, or hardly think as he pleases, without being 

® New London Bee, November 14, 1798. When Congress passed the Sedition 
Law, Holt reminded his correspondents to exercise caution in phrasing their 
communications; ibid., July 18, 1798. 

* [bid., November 14, 1798. 

1 Smith, Hartford Courant, Pp: 74. 

* Alsop to Rufus King, May 4, 1799, quoted in Karl Pomeroy Harrington, 


Richard Alsop, “A Hartford Wit” (Middletown, Conn., 1939), pp. 30-31. 
* Otsego, N. Y. Herald, October 10, 1799. 
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denounced by the hot heads of the federal party as a Jacobin, 
and enemy to his country, and every attempt made to injure 
him.” #8 


II 


Unawed by Federalist frowns, Holt continued to blast the 
leaders and policies of the administration, reserving his most 
withering criticism for the provisional army raised during the 
naval conflict with France. On May 8, 1799 he printed a letter 
from a Danbury reader who condemned the federal forces as 
a standing army. Where, this writer queried, were recruits to 
be found for such an army? He denied that young farmers 
would volunteer. They would risk their lives readily enough 
to ward off invasion or to crush internecine tumults, but they 
would never “give their bare backs to the smiter under Prus- 
sian military discipline, or devote their valor to promote the 
views of ambition or to oppose their country and prosperity 
with a standing army.” To repel foreign foes they would fight, 
but they would never spend their best days “in arms & vice, in 
order to glitter in regimentals, wear a sword, and lounge in 
idleness as drones, unpitied and pennyless.”” Why should they, 
the correspondent asked, when by their industry and economy, 
they might become fathers of families, and men of great re- 
spectability, and even wealth, as ‘““husbandmen in the immense 
regions which are cultivating in the west.’ 4 

The Danbury writer reserved his strongest remarks against 
the recruiting service for Alexander Hamilton, Inspector Gen- 
eral of the provisional army, who, only two years before, had 
confessed publicly to adultery in order to clear himself of 
charges of public corruption.*® Was this man, who was in 

% Bee, November 21, 1798. 

“ Ibid., May 6, 1799, reprinted in the Richmond Examiner, and the Rich- 
mond Virginia Argus, May 9, 1800. 

% Alexander Hamilton, Observations on Certain Documents contained in 
No. V and VI of “The History of the United States for the year 1796,” in which 


the charge of speculation against Alexander Hamilton, Late Secretary of the 
Treasury is Fully Refuted (Philadelphia, 1797). 
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actual field command of the troops and second only to General 
Washington in overall command, a proper leader for Ameri- 
can youth? the correspondent asked. ‘Are our young officers 
and soldiers to learn virtue from general Hamilton? Or like 
their general are they to be found in the bed of adultery?” 
“This is a serious consideration,” the writer continued, “for 
the army, for fathers, brothers, husbands and sons.’’!* Stand- 
ing armies should be discouraged in the United States not only 
for the sake of morality but also because the people considered 
them “as useless and burthensome, as idle and dissipated.” 
The correspondent concluded that this information should 
be considered by Connecticut's citizens before they permitted 
their sons to enter into wars that might destroy ‘“‘both you and 
them.”’ Fettered presses, he said, had screened this information 
from the citizens." 

Fearful that the authorities might overlook this criticism 
of administration policy, Barzillar Hudson and George Good- 
win, editors of the Hartford Courant, initiated the sedition 
suit against Holt by furnishing the federal district attorney 
with a copy of the Bee containing the obnoxious remarks. 
When the grand jury finally charged the Republican editor on 
September 17, 1799 with seditious utterances, it based the 
indictment on the copy which the Federalist publishers had 
provided.'* Describing Holt as “a wicked, malicious, seditious 
and ill-disposed person” who was “greatly disaffected to the 
government of the United States of America,” the indictment 
accused him of seditiously contriving to stir up and excite dis- 
content and seditions among the citizenry, with intent to de- 
fame the government, President Adams, and both houses of 
Congress. His critical article, the grand jury charged, was de- 


%* Bee, May 6, 1799. The writer added that “in actual service, especially on 
the frontiers & among the female Indians officers are not always moral, or careful 
to provide for their amours.” 

* Ibid. 

* Philadelphia, Carey’s Diary, reprinted in the Philadelphia Aurora, Janu- 
ary 17, 1800. 
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signed to excite an unlawful combination for opposing and 
resisting the laws establishing the army recruiting service. “To 
the evil and pernicious example of all others,’ Holt had de- 
liberately published his essay “in open violation of law.”” Not 
only were his utterances in contempt of the government; they 
also disturbed ‘‘the peace and dignity of the said United 
States.” }* 

On September 21 Holt was arrested in New London and 
taken before Chief Justice Oliver Ellsworth of the United 
States Supreme Court and District Judge Richard Law, who 
were holding Circuit Court in Hartford. After the editor 
pleaded not guilty, the court set his trial for April, 1800, when 
he was to answer for his publication of the letter from one of 
his Danbury subscribers. 

The Republican press did not wait until the trial to blast 
the proceedings against Holt. Opposition editors quickly 
pointed to the role played by the publishers of the Courant in 
bringing about the indictment. Moreover, Goodwin had two 
brothers on the grand jury which charged Holt. Without elab- 
orating on their usual theme of “British Influence” and Fed- 
eralist favors to “old Tories,’ they also claimed that the fore- 
man of the grand jury, Amos Bull, had been a British commis- 
sary during the American Revolution.”° 

During the period from September, 1799 until April, 1800, 
Holt discussed the coming trial and predicted that after the 
latter date the Bee would have to be suspended ‘“‘for a length 
of time not to be determined by the editor.” ** Carey’s Diary 
also predicted that Holt would be fined and imprisoned even 
though others had reprinted what he had published without 
being indicted. This Philadelphia paper pointed out that Holt 
had not only offended the political powers in Connecticut, but 

® Bee, May 21, 1800. 

* Holt’s arrest is reported in the Lexington Kentucky Gazette, October 24, 
1799, and the Otsego Herald, October 10, 1799. The grand jury story is taken 


from Carey’s Diary, reprinted in the Aurora, January 17, 1800. 
™ Morse, Connecticut Newspapers, p. 26. 
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actual field command of the troops and second only to General 
Washington in overall command, a proper leader for Ameri- 
can youth? the correspondent asked. ‘Are our young officers 
and soldiers to learn virtue from general Hamilton? Or like 
their general are they to be found in the bed of adultery?” 
“This is a serious consideration,” the writer continued, ‘‘for 
the army, for fathers, brothers, husbands and sons.’’!® Stand- 
ing armies should be discouraged in the United States not only 
for the sake of morality but also because the people considered 
them “as useless and burthensome, as idle and dissipated.” 
The correspondent concluded that this information should 
be considered by Connecticut’s citizens before they permitted 
their sons to enter into wars that might destroy ‘“‘both you and 
them.” Fettered presses, he said, had screened this information 
from the citizens.!7 

Fearful that the authorities might overlook this criticism 
of administration policy, Barzillar Hudson and George Good- 
win, editors of the Hartford Courant, initiated the sedition 
suit against Holt by furnishing the federal district attorney 
with a copy of the Bee containing the obnoxious remarks. 
When the grand jury finally charged the Republican editor on 
September 17, 1799 with seditious utterances, it based the 
indictment on the copy which the Federalist publishers had 
provided.'® Describing Holt as “a wicked, malicious, seditious 
and ill-disposed person” who was “greatly disaffected to the 
government of the United States of America,” the indictment 
accused him of seditiously contriving to stir up and excite dis- 
content and seditions among the citizenry, with intent to de- 
fame the government, President Adams, and both houses of 
Congress. His critical article, the grand jury charged, was de- 


** Bee, May 6, 1799. The writer added that “in actual service, especially on 
the frontiers & among the female Indians officers are not always moral, or careful 
to provide for their amours.” 

* Ibid. 

* Philadelphia, Carey’s Diary, reprinted in the Philadelphia Aurora, Janu- 
ary 17, 1800. 
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signed to excite an unlawful combination for opposing and 
resisting the laws establishing the army recruiting service. ‘““To 
the evil and pernicious example of all others,’” Holt had de- 
liberately published his essay “in open violation of law.” Not 
only were his utterances in contempt of the government; they 
also disturbed “the peace and dignity of the said United 
States.” 1° 

On September 21 Holt was arrested in New London and 
taken before Chief Justice Oliver Ellsworth of the United 
States Supreme Court and District Judge Richard Law, who 
were holding Circuit Court in Hartford. After the editor 
pleaded not guilty, the court set his trial for April, 1800, when 
he was to answer for his publication of the letter from one of 
his Danbury subscribers. 

The Republican press did not wait until the trial to blast 
the proceedings against Holt. Opposition editors quickly 
pointed to the role played by the publishers of the Courant in 
bringing about the indictment. Moreover, Goodwin had two 
brothers on the grand jury which charged Holt. Without elab- 
orating on their usual theme of “British Influence” and Fed- 
eralist favors to “old Tories,” they also claimed that the fore- 
man of the grand jury, Amos Bull, had been a British commis- 
sary during the American Revolution.”® 

During the period from September, 1799 until April, 1800, 
Holt discussed the coming trial and predicted that after the 
latter date the Bee would have to be suspended “for a length 
of time not to be determined by the editor.’** Carey’s Diary 
also predicted that Holt would be fined and imprisoned even 
though others had reprinted what he had published without 
being indicted. This Philadelphia paper pointed out that Holt 
had not only offended the political powers in Connecticut, but 

” Bee, May 21, 1800. 

* Holt’s arrest is reported in the Lexington Kentucky Gazette, October 24, 
1799, and the Otsego Herald, October 10, 1799. The grand jury story is taken 


from Carey’s Diary, reprinted in the Aurora, January 17, 1800. 
™ Morse, Connecticut Newspapers, p. 26. 
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also had antagonized the “illuminati” by exposing their art 
and malevolence. For that he would be rewarded by all the 
anathemas, prayers, and influence that the pulpit, throne, and 
sword could turn against him.?” 

The pending trial did not dampen Holt’s enthusiasm for 
the Republican party. When a new opposition journal, the 
Republican Ledger, was established in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, he hailed its appearance as “the signal of ap- 
proaching day.” The “dawning in the east,” he hoped, would 
dispell the Federalist darkness. Since ‘nothing but the free- 
dom of the press can preserve the liberties of the people from 
the artifices of its pretended friends,” he viewed the circula- 
tion of free papers in the United States as “‘a happy omen.” ** 
Three weeks later he celebrated the appearance of another 
Republican paper, Boston’s Constitutional Telegraph. Ap- 
pearing in the bosom of New England conservatism, it joined 
the Independent Chronicle in Boston, the new patriotic Ports- 
mouth paper, ‘‘a good, tho’ luke-warm paper in Dedham,” and 
a few others, he said, which were giving New England ‘‘more 
and more enlightenment on political subjects.”** Although 
Holt omitted his own gazette from the list of leading Demo- 
cratic prints in the Northeast, the Aurora announced that the 
circulation of the Bee “rises under persecution.” 5 

Early in April 1800, however, Holt indicated that the up- 
ward flight of the Bee probably would cease with his trial for 
sedition. Rather than apologize for his original story, he pre- 
ferred to close temporarily his editorial career in Connecticut 
with more criticism of some of the soldiers stationed near New 
London. Although his pending trial had led him to refrain 
from publishing the exploits of some of the “defenders of the 


* Carey’s Diary, reprinted in the Aurora, January 17, 1800. This prediction 
was close to the mark. Not only was Holt fined and imprisoned, but his trial 
was held in the New Haven meeting house. See the Richmond Examiner, 
May 13, 1800. 

*8 Bee, September 18, 1799. 

* Tbid., October 9, 1799. 

*® Aurora, November 23, 1799. 
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country,” he declared that his regard for truth emboldened 
him to record their outrages. He had not reported stories 
about the rowdy conduct of some of the soldiers — of “the in- 
sults and threats offered to peaceable inhabitants and helpless 
women in the neighborhood, and the alarm and disturbance 
excited by firing in the streets and under the windows at all 
hours of the night.”” An enemy occupation army, the editor 
asserted, could not have caused more uneasiness. The people 
near the garrison at Fort Trumbull feared “their lives and 
property were in jeopardy from men whom they scruple not 
to call a band of disorganized, unprincipled and abandoned 
characters, a burden, a pest, and a terror to the citizens who 
are taxed for their support.” To Holt it appeared that such 
conduct answered “no good purpose but that of exciting in 
the breast of citizens a natural and just abhorrence for stand- 
ing armies.” *® 


Ill 


On April 11, 1800, Holt appeared before Supreme Court 
Justice Bushrod Washington at the New Haven Circuit Court 
to defend himself against the charge of printing seditious 
words ‘tending to discourage the recruiting service’ and to 
bring the government of the United States into contempt and 
disrepute by asserting that it maintained a standing army.*? 
His lawyers, David Daggett and Stephen T. Hosmer, readily 
admitted the fact that the letter had been published in the 
Bee, but they argued that it did not violate the law. First of 
all, they attacked the constitutionality of the Sedition Law 
itself, giving the usual legal arguments against the act. They 
asserted that the preamble to the Constitution “‘specifies the 
objects, not the powers of the general government.” ‘The peo- 
ple delegated certain powers to the federal government but 
those not delegated remained with the states or with the peo- 

* Bee, April 2, 1800. Holt reported two assaults on respectable young 


women by soldiers and named one of the assailants. 
* Richmond Examiner, May 9, and 13, 1800. 
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ple. The Constitution conferred no power on Congress to pass 
a sedition statute nor could the necessary-and-proper “sweep- 
ing clause” be extended to the case in question. Moreover, it 
would be dangerous thus to extend it by construction.*8 

Holt’s counsel also argued two other points in justification 
of the letter. The factual parts of the letter were true, they 
declared, and the parts on which the indictment was based did 
not amount to a breach of the law because they were matters 
of opinion.*® 

Although the district attorney, Pierpont Edwards, con- 
ceded the truth of the statements about Hamilton's ‘“‘amours,” 
he contended that Holt had published a malicious falsehood 
when he called the army a standing force instead of a provi- 
sional one. The whole of the criminality, therefore, was predi- 
cated upon the assertion that the United States had a standing 
army. This statement, the prosecution charged, was an at- 
tempt to undermine the confidence of the people in the gov- 
ernment and to bring it into contempt and disrepute.*® 

The question of army recruiting, which had loomed so 
large in the indictment, became only a secondary feature of 
the trial. In his preliminary remarks defending the constitu- 
tionality of the Sedition Law, Prosecutor Edwards said that 
the people established the Constitution for “certain general 
or national purposes’ and therefore delegated to Congress 
“certain specific powers of high national consequence, such as 
the collection of duties, and the raising of armies for defense 
and protection.” Since the power to raise forces for the general 
defense was expressly delegated to Congress, Edwards contin- 

* New York Spectator, April 26, 1800. Also see the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, April 23, 1800. Neither of these papers gave the defense arguments 
in justification of the publication because, they claimed, “the warmest advo- 
cates of the prisoner, in private conversation, admitted that if the law is consti- 
tutional, the jury ought to find the prisoner guilty.” 

® Richmond Examiner, May 9, 1800. 

® Although the prosecutor argued that the Bee’s story “tended” to discour- 


age the recruiting service, there is no indication that he offered any evidence 
that the article actually discouraged recruitment. 
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ued, “it forms a necessary consequence, that they must have 
the power to punish any attempt to defeat the measures they 
had adopted for that purpose.” “Malicious attempts to defeat 
the operations of the law, by bringing into contempt the gov- 
ernment and the men who administer it, is universally ad- 
mitted to be a great crime and justly punishable. If so, then 
the government of the United States must possess the same 
power to defend its measures, from such slanderous attempts, 
as every other government.” Malicious falsehoods against the 
government and its laws were calculated “to withdraw from 
it the public confidence, render the laws odious to the people, 
and thus defeat their operation.” The United States could 
punish these falsehoods in order to make its deliberations re- 
spected as the public will, and to carry them into operation. 
This power, the district attorney concluded, was more neces- 
sary in a free government than in any other because it “rests 
entirely on the confidence of the people. Deprive such a gov- 
ernment of the public confidence, and its energy is destroyed 
— its ends are defeated.’’** According to the prosecutor, the 
only liberty abridged by the Sedition Law was “the liberty of 
lying maliciously —a liberty which none but rascals can wish 
to enjoy.’’*? 

In his ‘“‘learned, candid and dispassionate charge” to the 
jury, Judge Washington made a verdict of guilty almost in- 
evitable by striking down Holt’s two defense arguments. “By 
a train of reasoning too powerful to be resisted,” reported a 
New Haven correspondent, the Supreme Court Justice upheld 
the constitutionality of the Sedition Act, and proved Holt’s 
“publication to be libellous, beyond even the possibility of a 

™ New York Spectator, April 26, 1800. Also see the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, April 23, 1800. It is clear from this statement of the law that any 
peaceful agitation for the repeal of an odious law might be punished under the 
Sedition Act. This was the position taken in the Peck case, discussed in J. M. 
Smith, “The Sedition Law of 1798 and the Right of Petition: The Attempted 
Prosecution of Jedidiah Peck,” New York History, XXXV, No. 1, (January, 


1954), 63-72. 
™ New York Spectator, April 26, 1800. 
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doubt.’’** A Federalist paper claimed that the government’s 
case and the Judge’s charge were so impressive that “even the 
friends of the prisoner who had collected from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, to hear the trial, and afford aid and comfort to their 
brother, discovered some symptoms of conviction.” The 
countenances of most of them fell “and they appeared 
confounded.’’*4 

The jury retired overnight and returned a verdict of guilty 
on April 12, 1800. When Holt appeared for sentencing, Judge 
Washington lectured him on the tendency which “‘libels on a 
free government have to discredit and destroy the Govern- 
ment itself,” and on the especially “heinous and aggravating 
circumstances which attended the publication of the libel” in 
the Bee.** The court then imposed a three month prison sen- 
tence and a $200 fine, but granted Holt’s request that he be 
confined at New London.*® 


IV 


Although Federalist papers praised the “humanity of the 
Judges” in assessing such mild punishment, the Republican 
press quickly assailed the conviction. In any other times, the 
Aurora lamented, the prosecution would have excited aston- 
ishment. Even in 1800, when sedition trials were common oc- 
currences, “the public were so interested in this audacious 
stretch of power, that the court was under the necessity of re- 
moving from its ordinary place of sitting to the meeting house, 


58 New Haven Connecticut Journal, April 24, 1800. Also see the Philadelphia 
Gazette of the United States, April 24, 1800. 

* New York Commercial Advertiser, April 23, 1800; New York Spectator, 
April 26, 1800. 

* Connecticut Journal, April 24, 1800. 

% Holt later advertised “An Account of the Trial of Charles Holt, for Sedi- 
tion, Before the Circuit Court of the United States, at New Haven, on the 17th 
of April 1800.” See the Bee, September 3, 1800. Although he registered the title 
on July 9, 1800 and promised that the pamphlet would be published shortly, 
it apparently never appeared in print: T. R. Harlow, Director, Connecticut His- 
torical Society to the author, January 6, 1953. 
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to complete in the house of God the work of — religion and 
order.” 37 

If the report of the trial was true, the New York American 
Citizen commented, editors would have to obtain a dictionary 
containing all the terms applicable to a body of enlisted sol- 
diers in order to keep clear of prosecutions. “It would require 
indeed a connoisseur in law terms,” the paper continued, “to 
tell why the word standing was more seditious and libellous 
than the word provisional.” The editor was not without his 
own ideas on the definitions of these terms: some thought that 
the word provisional “was the only proper term to apply to 
men who did nothing but eat provisions. But during the Amer- 
ican war,” he concluded, ‘‘the army was properly called a stand- 
ing army because they had to stand and face their enemies.’’** 

William Duane, editor of the Aurora, compared the Holt 
case with that of Thomas Cooper, whose indictment also re- 
ferred to the question of a standing army. In that trial, Justice 
Chase had explained to the jury that it was criminal to impute 
to the President the design of maintaining a standing army. 
Under the Constitution, the Judge had declared, there could 
be no such thing as a standing army because that charter pro- 
vides that army supplies can be voted no longer than two years. 
Since Congress can withhold these supplies, Chase ruled, all 
armies in the United States are provisional rather than perma- 
nent.*® This was a judicial bit of sophistry, the Aurora con- 

* Aurora, April 25, 1800. For Federalist praise of the court’s moderation, 
see the New York Commercial Advertiser, April 23, 1800, and the New York 
Spectator, April 26, 1800. These papers sarcastically “trusted” that in this case 
a three month jail sentence would not “dishonor” the Sedition Law which 
allowed sentences up to two years and fines up to $2,000. 

* New York American Citizen, April 22, 1800, reprinted in the Virginia 
Argus, May 2, 1800. Also see the Richmond Examiner, May 13, 1800. 

* See U. S. v. Cooper, in Francis Wharton, editor, State Trials of the United 
States during the Administrations of Washington and Adams, With References, 
Historical and Professional, and Preliminary Notes on the Politics of the Times 
(Philadelphia, 1849), p. 676. This case was reported in pamphlet form as An 


Account of the Trial of Thomas Cooper, of Northumberland; on a charge of 
libel against the President of the United States (Philadelphia, 1800). 
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cluded, which was a naked and ridiculous attempt to blind the 
public. In England, a country to which the judges were always 
referring for precedents, Parliament passed the mutiny bill 
every year. This was the only legitimate authority for main- 
taining the British army, and on that basis the American pro- 
visional army had twice the duration of the British standing 
army. The imperial army was maintained, Duane wrote, by 
the ascendency of the British executive in Parliament. “By 
corruption, by family influence, by places, titles, and pen- 
sions,’ it secured a majority of the 558 members of Commons 
and of “250 senators or PEERS.” What was done in England 
to maintain a standing army, the Aurora concluded, might be 
done anywhere “‘avaricious and vicious” men were found.*° 

That Holt’s article was no blow to the provisional army 
may be shown easily. The tension with France had eased so 
much by 1800 that only a month after Holt’s conviction Presi- 
dent Adams signed a law providing for the disbanding of the 
provisional army on June 15, 1800. Congress was debating 
this law when Holt was convicted. It is clear that the editor 
was prosecuted in 1800 because his vigorous articles, in the 
words of the district attorney, tended to bring “into contempt 
the government and the men who administer it.” The prosecu- 
tion and conviction effectively silenced the troublesome Re- 
publican editor from April 2 until August 27 in the crucial 
election year of 1800.41 Moreover, the editor was deprived of 
his means of livelihood at the same time that a fine was 
levied.*? 


“ Aurora April 29, 1800. At the time this article appeared, Duane was hid- 
ing out from a Senate contempt citation for seditious criticism; see J. M. Smith, 
“The Aurora and the Alien and Sedition Laws. Part Il: The Editorship of 
William Duane,” The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
LXXVII (April, 1953). 

“See the Bee, May 21, 1800 for the report that Congress had authorized 
the disbanding of the army. 

“ Meriwether Jones, editor of the Richmond Examiner, proposed that a 
joint contribution be made by Republicans in Virginia to aid the families of 
his “persecuted fellow workers,” Holt and Cooper, both of whom were convicted 
in the same month. As Holt had no children, Jones suggested that prior con- 
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Political Suppression 


While in prison, Holt suspended the publication of the 
Bee, except for a supplement issued in May. In expressing his 
regret that his paper could not appear regularly, he did not 
overlook the opportunity to jab at the Federalists. “It is im- 
possible to continue” a newspaper, he wrote, while being held 
“a close prisoner in the common gaol of this city.’’** He in- 
formed his readers, however, that he planned to revive the Bee 
in an enlarged and improved form. The Albany Register 
urged “‘the friends of Liberty, not only in Connecticut, but in 
the neighboring states,’ to support Holt’s paper when he was 
in a position to issue it again, predicting that if a few more 
such papers could be established in New England the prin- 
ciples of 1776 would triumph over ‘‘the new-fangled doctrines 
of Aristocracy which a combination of Apostates have been 
too successful in disseminating in those states.” ** 


V 


A month after Holt’s release, the Bee was back in business. 
Chastised but unrepentant, the editor promised to serve his 
readers with equal zeal, though with more prudence than for- 
merly. “Instructed so well in the doctrines and consequences 
of libels and seditions, he believes there is little danger of suf- 
fering for want of knowledge or discretion on these points.” 
Since he had been taught the value of liberty during his de- 
privation of it, he trusted that the sincerity of his attachment 
to the cause of freedom and justice would not be doubted. 
Once again he vowed that in the conduct of the Bee “‘a firm 
and undeviating course will therefore be pursued, in dissemi- 
nating useful knowledge and cultivating and maintaining a 


sideration be given Mrs. Cooper; Richmond Examiner, reprinted in the Vir- 
ginia Argus, May 9g, 1800. 

“ Bee, May 21, 1800. Jefferson “paid sums of money for the bee” when it 
was “staggering under the sedition law”; Jefferson to James Monroe, July 17, 
1802, Paul Leicester Ford, editor, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 
1892-1899), VIII, 167 n. 

“ Albany Register, June 3, 1800. 
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reverence and love for our constitution and our liberties as 
secured by that important instrument.” * 

Following his return to freedom Holt’s chief target, not 
unnaturally, was the Sedition Law. In his first issue he quoted 
“an ingenious writer’s” attack on that Federalist enactment: 
“Those who are locking up the press . . . . because it pro- 
duces, at times, gross libels, ought to consider that the sun 
and the Nile produce monsters, and that it is something better 
for the world to bear a few inconveniences arising from gen- 
eral blessings, than to be wholly deprived of fire and water.” 
Holt added that “guilt is more galled by truth than innocence 
by lies; and hence it has been said by a set of worthies that they 
do not care what falsehoods are published concerning them, 
but will never forgive one who meddles with facts!” *® 

In a thinly disguised criticism of the authorities, Holt 
wrote under the name of “Nathan Sleek,” supposedly an 
exasperated Federalist who deplored the reappearance of the 
Bee. “I see . . . . no good comes from those trials for sedi- 
tion,” Sleek protested; “I did hope that a little wholesome 
chastisement would reform your manners, or render you more 
cautious in your observations.’ Regretful that Judge Wash- 
ington had not extracted “the jacobinical sting” from the Bee, 
Sleek was certain that Judge Samuel Chase, ‘“‘that sworn enemy 
of free democrats . . . ., would have made you a real exam- 
ple, to terrify democratic printers from insolently avowing 
opinions contrary to the ruling powers.” “Punishment only 
hardens printers,” the editor-as-irate-Federalist concluded; 
“they come out of jail holding their heads higher than if they 
had never been persecuted. Finally they assume the appear- 
ance of innocent men who have suffered wrongfully.’ 47 

Charles Holt never wrote truer words. 

“ Bee, August 27, 1800. 

“Ibid. The Bee later reported that some Americans were emigrating to 


Canada to avoid the Alien and Sedition Laws; ibid., October 1, 1800. 
“ Bee, September 3, 1800. 
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e/a) 


ARNOLD BLUMBERG * 


HE year 1859 marks the great turning point in modern 

Italian history. In that year occurred the events which 

were destined to prevent Italy from becoming a con- 
federate state on the German model and which transformed 
her instead into a highly centralized kingdom. It cannot be 
said, however, that such a result was inevitable. Indeed the 
accomplishment of the peninsula’s unification was achieved 
only by the utter disregard of historical precedent, interna- 
tional law, and the seemingly insuperable obstacles raised by 
nature itself. To European leaders at the time, the failure of 
revolution in 1848-1849 made it seem clear that Italy would 
never be able to expel Austria from Italian soil by means of 
purely domestic revolution without foreign aid. It was pointed 
out that ancient Rome had taken longer to conquer Italy than 
she later took to subdue the world; that Italy had always 
tended more toward confederation than unity. Furthermore, 
a confederation seemed more likely to gain recognition than 
would a unified state erected upon the ruins of six or more 
sovereignties. In addition, even if it were conceivable that 
monarchical Europe would calmly tolerate the dethronement 
of the Kings of Sardinia or the Two Sicilies, the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, or the Dukes of Modena or Parma, it was incon- 
ceivable that Catholic Europe would abstain from interfer- 
ence if the pope were threatened. Furthermore the Emperor 
of Austria, in his role as ruler of Lombardy and Venetia, was 
also an Italian prince and would hardly be expected to tolerate 
unification at the price of his own power or that of his cousins 


* The author is connected with the public school system of Philadelphia. 
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and allies in Tuscany and Modena. Finally confederation as 
opposed to unification enjoyed the support of powerful his- 
torical precedent. In 1848, in the heat of revolutionary en- 
thusiasm, both Pope Piux IX and the King of Naples had 
endorsed the plan for a federal league then being drawn up 
at Rome. Austria’s triumph had ended the dream, but the 
memory of its near realization still lingered in 1859. 

In the ten years since the utter subjugation of Italian na- 
tionalism by Austrian force, only the kingdom of Sardinia- 
Piedmont had remained a haven for nationalism and political 
liberalism. Bourbon Naples had reverted to its old role as 
western Europe’s darkest tyranny. The Papal States suffered 
under an unpopular clerical rule, the duration of which was 
guaranteed only by the presence of French and Austrian ar- 
mies of occupation. Tuscany and Modena were bound to 
Austria by treaties and the kinship of their soverigns. Parma, 
ruled in the name of its young duke by his mother, the regent- 
duchess, enjoyed liberal rule but was too tiny to be completely 
free of the smothering hand of Austrian “protection.” In 
Sardinia, however, a constitution having the status of law, a 
parliament modeled on that of England, and a ministry re- 
sponsible to that body, rendered Turin the only Italian capi- 
tal in which Italian patriotism was tolerated. 

During the decade of the fifties, one man, Camillo, Count 
Benso di Cavour, through his occupancy of his country’s major 
ministerial offices, was virtually able to reorganize the entire 
government. Always mindful of the fact that only the renewal 
of the war of 1848 would free Italy from Austrian domination, 
he set about systematically finding allies. His adhesion to the 
Anglo-French alliance during the Crimean War, and his mas- 
terful indictment of Austria at the peace conference, were 
only the preludes to greater things. With the same efficient 
thoroughness with which Cavour had reformed his govern- 


1 Arthur de La Guéronniére, L’empereur Napoléon III et I’Italie (5th ed.; 
Paris, 1859), Pp. 39-35» 41-44, 50-52. 
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ment domestically, he now turned to the conclusion of a new 
alliance with neighboring France, the only power in Europe 
with a sovereign willing and able to fight an Italian war against 
Austria. That alliance, conceived at the famous meeting at 
Plombiéres on July 21, 1858 between Cavour and Napoleon 
III, was committed to formal treaty agreements in January 
1859.2 The diplomacy which led up to and which concluded 
the Austro-Sardinian War of 1859 had one concept in mind 
throughout; namely that Italy must become a confederate 
state. There is no reason to doubt Cavour’s sincere prewar 
federalism; unity seemed unobtainable in 1858. At Plom- 
biéres, Emperor Napoleon proposed that Italy be redivided 
into four consolidated states at the conclusion of a successful 
war against Austria. Upper Italy, consisting of Sardinia, Lom- 
bardy-Venetia and the Papal Romagna, was to be ruled by the 
House of Savoy. Central Italy, to consist of Tuscany, Modena, 
Parma, and the remainder of the Papal States save for Latium 
was left without a designated sovereign; both Napoleon and 
Cavour indicated their approval of the Regent-Duchess of 
Parma. Naples would constitute the third state, under its 
Bourbon dynasty, provided it did not join Austria in the forth- 
coming war. In that case, Cavour promised to favor the suc- 
cession of Prince Murat to the throne of the Two Sicilies. As 
a sort of sop to the pope for the loss of the greater part of his 
states, he was to be made the honorary president of the new 
Italian confederation, consisting of his own radically trun- 
cated realm and the other three Italian kingdoms.’ 

This then was the first and most radical of Napoleon III's 
confederation proposals to Sardinia. In the months that fol- 
lowed, the confederation plan was thrust into the background 


* The Franco-Sardinian secret treaties of January 1859 are printed in JI 
carteggio Cavour-Nigra dal 1858-1861, eds. P. Boselli, F. Martin et alia (Bologna, 
1926), I, 312-315. [Hereafter cited as C. C. N.] 

*Cavour to Victor Emmanuel II, July 24, 1858, C. C. N., I, 105; same to 
same, July 24, 1858, Lettere edite ed inedite di Camillo Cavour, ed. Luigi Chiala 
(Turin, 1884), II, 571. 
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while the pressing problems of military and political alliance 
were settled. In January 1859, however, the secret treaties 
were signed between the two governments, accompanied by 
the marriage of Princess Clothilde, Victor Emmanuel’s eldest 
daughter, to Prince Napoleon, the emperor's cousin. The mar- 
riage and frequent indiscretions at both Paris and Turin were 
soon sufficient to suggest to a puzzled world the imminence of 
a Franco-Austrian war in Italy. Typically the emperor found 
it easier to castigate Cavour for leakages of secret information 
than he did to repair the breaches in his own dikes.* 

Europe, already frightened by an impending war, the im- 
mediate cause of which was not apparent, was startled on 
February 4, 1859 by the publication of a brochure entitled, 
Napoleon III et l’Italie. The authorship of the piece was at- 
tributed by public opinion to the emperor himself, even 
though it was claimed by Viscount Arthur de La Guéronnieére. 
Although in fact Napoleon III had taken a leading part in 
writing the pamphlet, it was diplomatically necessary that he 
disown it. Accordingly, Count Walewski, France’s peace-seek- 
ing foreign minister, induced his sovereign to ask La Guéron- 
niére to sign it when it became apparent that no plea could 
lead him to abandon it altogether.® 

A study of the brochure reveals the source of Walewski’s 
apprehension. The viscount or more correctly, Napoleon III 
himself, made the following assertions. Italy was a federal state 
by nature and inclination, but was thwarted in her quest for 
national confederation by the exercise of Austrian control in 
the peninsula and by the unique position of the pope. Con- 
cerning the former, the pamphlet had no concrete suggestions 
to offer, but it did imply that Austria could freely withdraw 
her control of central Italy, thereby winning French friend- 
ship, or continue to encroach on Italian rights and risk war. 

* Napoleon III to Cavour, March 23, 1859, C. C. N., II, 135-136. 

5 Walewski to Napoleon III, February 4, 5, 1859; Napoleon III to Walewski, 


February 4, 1859: G. Raindre, “Les papiers inédits du Comte Walewski, souve- 
nirs et correspondance, 1855-1866,” La Revue de France, III (1925), 295. 
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Concerning the pope the brochure was more explicit. A rec- 
ommendation was made whereby the papal government 
would be entirely secularized, the pope reigning but not rul- 
ing. Thus, said La Guéronniére, the conflict would be ended 
between the supreme pontiff’s duties as a sovereign prince and 
his infinitely more important duties as the spiritual head of 
a church transcending national boundaries. Relieved of em- 
barrassing responsibilities for war and peace, the pope, en- 
throned at Rome and taking precedence over all the other 
Italian sovereigns, could assume the honorary presidency of 
the Italian Confederation. United for internal defense against 
revolution and external defense against invasion, Italy’s 
princes could be assured of the untrammeled exercise of their 
private sovereignty.® 

The entire official world took note of the pamphlet which 
was ostensibly nothing more than the personal ideas of a pri- 
vate individual who happened to be close to the court and 
emperor. Walewski immediately repudiated it and denied the 
rumor of its exalted origins;* but the importance given it 
when the official journal, the Moniteur, denied its validity 
made everyone suspect the true significance of the piece. Most 
of the Sardinian newspapers printed copies in their columns, 
Turin receiving the news with pleasure.® 

Shocked by the rapid deterioration of Franco-Austrian re- 
lations, the British government decided to intervene as 
friendly mediator. Before going ahead with such a plan, how- 
ever, it was necessary to determine the points upon which 
mediation was desirable and possible. Accordingly, Lord 
Cowley, Britain’s ambassador to France since the earliest days 

* La Guéronniére, pp. 59-64. 

* Reuss to Schleinitz, Feb. 4, 1859, Die auswdrtige Politik Preussens, ed. C. 
Friese (Oldenburg, 1933), I, 217 [hereafter cited as A. P. P.]; Hiibner’s diary, 
Feb. 4, 1859, Neuf ans de souvenirs d’un ambassadeur d’Autriche a Paris sous le 
Second Empire, ed. Count A. Hiibner (Paris, 1904), II, 278-279. 

* Auvergne to Walewski, Feb. 7, 1859, Archives du ministére des affaires 


étrangéres, Paris, MSS, Correspondance Politique, Sardinia, CCCVL [hereafter 
cited as A. A. E., C. P.] 
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of the Second Empire, was chosen for an extraordinary mis- 
sion. On February 13 Lord Malmesbury, British minister of 
foreign affairs, informed Cowley of the decision reached by 
Lord Derby, the prime minister. Cowley was to discuss the 
situation fully with Napoleon and Walewski, return to Eng- 
land, if possible, and proceed from there to Vienna for a talk 
with Count Buol, Austria’s foreign minister.® 

Cowley was hardly surprised to discover that Walewski was 
a strong exponent privately of those very ideas which he had 
repudiated at the time of the publication of Napoleon III et 
Italie less than two weeks before.° It became apparent there- 
fore that Walewski was not opposed to an Italian confedera- 
tion per se, but merely to interference with Austria in Italy 
if it should lead to war. The Cowley mission was therefore 
viewed at the Quai d’Orsay and to a lesser extent in London 
as a means of preparing the ground for Italian federalism. 
Although Lord Cowley was paid the supreme compliment of 
being left uninstructed by his superiors, he was given a list of 
four principal points which he might pose as bases for media- 
tion at Vienna. These were: Austro-French evacuation of the 
Roman states; administrative reforms there; security for bet- 
ter Austro-Sardinian relations; the abrogation or modification 
of the Austro-Italian treaties of 1847, under which Austria 
could intervene in Tuscany and Modena to suppress disor- 
der." 

The mission began under the happiest of auspices since a 
few hours before Cowley left London, news arrived that the 

* Malmesbury to Cowley, Feb. 13, 1859, Secrets of the Second Empire; 
Selections from the Letters of H. R. C. Wellesley, Lord Cowley, ed. F. A. Welles- 


ley (N. Y. and London, 1929), p. 177; Earl of Malmesbury, Memoirs of an Ex- 
Minister (Leipzig, 1885), III, 16. 

*° Cowley to Malmesbury, Mar. 9, 1859, Public Record Office, London, MSS, 
Foreign Office, France, MCCXCI [cited hereafter as P. R. O., F. O.]. 

%t Malmesbury to Cowley, Feb. 22, 1859, P. R. O., F. O., France, MCCLXXX. 
A fifth point, not emphasized as much as others, concerned the thorny question 
of the Danubian principalities of Moldavia-Wallachia. Malmesbury to Cowley, 
Feb. 13, 1859, Wellesley, Secrets, p. 177; Malmesbury, Memoirs, III, 16. 
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pope had asked for Franco-Austrian evacuation. Thus the first 
point had been settled without effort.’? At Vienna, Cowley 
delivered an autograph letter from Queen Victoria to Em- 
peror Francis Joseph and received the warmest of welcomes 
from Count Buol, an old and intimate friend.’* Concerning 
reforms in the administration of the papal states, Buol in- 
sisted that even if Paris and Vienna could agree on what was 
needed at Rome, they could merely advise the sovereign head 
of the church; the initiative must be left to Rome.'* The other 
point which concerned an Italian confederation was the 
fourth, and it was in the course of discussing it that Cowley 
found an opportunity to advance Walewski’s ideas on a fed- 
eral union. Buol admitted that his government was as anxious 
as that of Britain and France to end the obnoxious treaty sys- 
tem of 1847 under which Austria was obliged to march into 
central Italy whenever the petty sovereigns there considered 
themselves in danger from rebellion or invasion. Buol stated, 
however, that Austria could not abrogate those treaties uni- 
laterally. Lord Cowley countered with a proposal whereby 
an Italian league might be set up for the extension of mutual 
aid in case of internal disorder. Such a league, reasoned the 
English diplomat, would render the Hapsburg princes in 
Italy sufficiently secure that they could release Austria from 
her obligations to them. Buol indicated his willingness to 
encourage such a plan. Walewski’s other ideas with regard to 
a confederation seemed too radical to the ultra-cautious Cow- 
ley. He therefore avoided presenting them to Buol lest the 
Austrian minister take fright and decline to continue the talks. 
Walewski had told Cowley at Paris that he favored the adop- 
tion, by the Italian states, of a uniform system of taxation 
regulated by a common assembly. Although Cowley made no 
mention of that project, he did present another of French 

™ Cowley to Malmesbury, Mar. 9, 1859, P. R. O., F. O., France, MCCXCI. 

* Buol to Apponyi, Mar. 10, 1859, Hiibner, Neuf ans, II, 326-333; Loftus to 


Malmesbury, Mar. 3, 1859, P. R. O., F. O., Austria, DLXVII. 
“ Buol to Apponyi, Mar. 10, 1859, loc. cit. 
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origin. Count Walewski had urged that all the Catholic pow- 
ers should contribute to the pope’s financial support, in return 
for which the pope could lower his taxes and render his Italian 
subjects less dissatisfied. This idea Count Buol rejected out- 
right, without discussion.4> Thus when the British envoy be- 
gan his northward journey on March 10, he was the bearer ot 
few concrete proposals with regard to an Italian confedera- 
tion, but considered his mission a success with respect to other 
matters. He assumed that his home government would make 
new proposals when it learned the purport of his conversa- 
tions.’® To the chagrin of the British, however, the Russians 
chose the moment of Cowley’s return to London to propose a 
congress of the five great powers. Not only did the London 
cabinet resent Russia’s interference before the results of Cow- 
ley’s mission were known, but they had good reason to suspect 
as well that France had asked Russia to intervene in order to 
thwart English mediation plans. The French denied the 
charge, however, and thrust any blame back on Russia." 

In any event the Russian proposal gave new emphasis to 
the formation of an Italian confederation. If, as seemed likely, 
the congress would come to naught due to the squabbling of 
its members,’* war would come closer. In a victorious war, the 
French were believed certain to impose their own solution of 
the Italian problem. If the congress met and agreed upon a 

48 Cowley to Malmesbury, Mar. g, 1859, P. R. O., F. O., France, MCCXCI. 


1 Banneville to Walewski, Mar. 10, 1859, A. A. E., C. P., Austria, 
CCCCLXXIII. 

** Cowley to Malmesbury, Mar. 18, 1859, P. R. O., F. O., France MCCXCII; 
Gortchakov to Brunnow, Mar. 1859, G. Rothan, “Napoléon III et I'Italie,” 
Revue des deux mondes, CXLII (Mar. 15, 1899), 358; Crampton to Malmesbury, 
May 9, 1859, P. R. O., F. O., Russia, DXXXVI; Kisilev to Walewski, Mar. 16, 
1859, A. A. E., C. P., Russia, CCX VIII; Pourtales to Schleinitz, Mar. 18, 1859, 
A. P. P., 1, 342; Walewski to Banneville, Mar. 17, 1859, A. A. E., C. P., Austria, 
CCCCLXXIV; Walewski to Pelissier, Mar. 17, 1859, A. A. E., C. P., England, 
DCCXII; Walewski to Auvergne, Mar. 18, 1859, A. A. E., C. P., Sardinia, 
CCCVL. 

* Hiibner to Buol, April 15, 1859, Hiibner, Neuf ans, II, 385-395; Moniteur, 
April 19, 1859. 
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program for Italy, a confederation was the form of government 
most likely to appeal to all parties. 

Accordingly on March 19, just three days after French re- 
ceipt of the Russian congress proposal, a significant secret 
agreement was approved by Walewski. This document em- 
bodied the rough draft of a seventeen article constitution 
designed for an Italian confederation. This French plan, ap- 
proved at the highest level of government, was quietly buried 
in the archives until an auspicious moment for its public pre- 
sentation might arrive. A summary of the main proposals con- 
tained therein would include: a permanent confederation to 
be formed between the Papal States, the Two Sicilies, Sar- 
dinia, Tuscany, Modena, and Parma; all of the states to join 
in the defense of any confederate against foreign invasion or, 
upon request, to aid in the suppression of rebellion; the dis- 
cussion of common affairs to be entrusted to the envoys of the 
sovereigns sitting in a “Council of Plenipotentiaries” at Rome 
under the presidency of the pope’s representative; in the coun- 
cil, the Papal States, the Two Sicilies, and Sardinia to have 
two votes each; the other three to have one vote apiece; una- 
nimity to be necessary for constitutional changes, but a simple 
majority to be binding in all other cases; war between confed- 
erates to be outlawed and arbitration by the council to be 
obligatory; a uniform army and judicial system to be set up 
in which any Italian might serve after having honorably 
served in his home army; each ruler to recognize the elective 
principal of government and the right of his subjects to appeal 
to the council against him.?® 

It was this plan, having so many similarities to the projects 
outlined at Plombiéres and in La Guéronniére’s pamphlet, 
yet so different in detail, which formed the final position taken 
by the French government on the question of an Italian con- 


* Walewski’s prewar Italian confederation constitution, Mar. 19, 1859, 
A. A. E., Memoires et Documents, Italy, XXXVI [hereafter cited as A. A. E., 
M. D.]. 
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federation. With certain exceptions, this was the project which 
Walewski was to try, persistently but vainly, to have accepted 
at Turin and Vienna after the war. 

For a little more than a month Sardinia and the five great 
European powers indulged in an increasingly hysterical de- 
bate as to the conditions under which a congress could meet. 
Then on April 19 Count Buol cut the Gordian knot with his 
sword, sending an ultimatum to Cavour demanding that the 
Sardinian army be restored to a peace footing and that the 
corps of volunteers from the other Italian states be dis- 
banded.*° This, of course, led to the Austro-Sardinian War of 
1859 in which France became a belligerent on May 3, just 
four days after the first Austrian troops violated the Pied- 
montese frontier.”! 

Not troubling to await that long anticipated event, how- 
ever, Count Cavour gave the signal which plunged the neigh- 
boring Italian duchies into an almost bloodless revolution, 
carefully directed and controlled from Turin.” On April 27, 
Leopold II, Grand Duke of Tuscany, was given the choice by 
a revolutionary junta of declaring war on Austria or of abdi- 
cating. The duke, having no intention of doing either, pub- 
lished a protest, and made his unhindered departure across 
the Austrian frontier.?? Immediately, thanks to careful pre- 
arrangement, a provisional government was set up which 
offered Sardinia’s king the dictatorship. This he declined, 
since Napoleon had made it very clear that all appearances of 

*® Buol to Cavour, April 19, 1859, Chiala, Lettere, III, cxli-cxlii. 

™ Walewski to the legislature, May 3, 1859, A. A. E., C. P., Austria, 
CCCCLXXIV; Rogier to Vriére, May 3, 1859, E. Discailles, Un diplomate belge 
a Paris de 1830 a 1864 (Brussels, 1908), III, 523-324. 

* Since 1857 Cavour had secretly sponsored Giuseppe La Farina, director 
of the “National Italian Society.” This organization held the means of stirring 
disorder in all of northern and central Italy. G. Visconti-Venosta, Memoirs of 
Youth, Things Seen and Known, 1847-1860, trans. from 3rd edition by W. Prall 
(Boston and N. Y., 1914), p. 292; E. Ollivier, L’ Empire libéral, II, 441; Cavour 


to La Farina, Sept. 12, 1857, Chiala, Lettere, II, 144. 
* Cavour to Prince Napoleon, April 27, 1859, C. C. N., I, 179. 
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annexation must be avoided.** Sardinia did, however, accord 
her protection, promised military aid and named a general 
to take command of the native troops.** On the thirtieth, 
Carlo Boncompagni, Turin’s minister at Florence, was named 
commissioner extraordinary of the king for the duration of 
the war.*6 When on May 11 the provisional government placed 
full powers in his hands, asking him to form a ministry, Bon- 
compagni was placed in the strange position of being Sar- 
dinian minister to a foreign government of which he was the 
head.*7 Such a powerful instrument, of course, enabled Cavour 
to enjoy the real power accruing to the ruler of Tuscany with- 
out the embarrassments which would have come with outright 
annexation. 

In Parma the regent-duchess enjoyed a short respite from 
exile, thanks to the presence of Austrians at Piacenza and her 
own relative popularity. On April 30, she and the young duke, 
her son, had indeed fled, and the provisional junta, true to 
the Tuscan example, had asked for annexation to Piedmont.”* 
On May 3, however, elements of the tiny army had effected a 
counterrevolution and on May 4 the Bourbons returned, there 
to remain until the expulsion of the Austrians in June found 
them unable to combat the revolution.”® 

The third central Italian sovereign, the Duke of Modena, 
was also able to delay his expulsion from his capital until June, 
although portions of his states revolted at the same time as 
did Tuscany. In those areas to be sure, a provisional govern- 

* Prince Napoleon to Cavour, April 28, 1859, Frederic Masson, “L’Italie 
libérée,” Revue des deux mondes, 7th period, XIII (1923), 570-571. 

* Cavour to Prince Napoleon, April 28, 1859, A. Comandini, Il Principe 
Napoleone nel Risorgimento Italiano (Milan, 1922) p. 122. 

* Cavour to the Tuscan provisional government, April 30, 1859, Chiala, 
Lettere, III, 62-63. 

* Almanach de Gotha, 1860, pp. 793, 884; Carteggio tra Marco Minghetti e 
Giuseppe Pasolini, ed. G. Pasolini (Turin, 1926), II, 216-217. 

* Cavour to E. d’Azeglio, May 2, 1859, Cavour e l’Inghilterra, ed. Commis- 


sion reale editrice (Bologna, 1933), II, 328; Almanach de Gotha, 1860, p. 881. 
* Almanach de Gotha, 1860, p. 890. 
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ment took control and in the same manner as at Florence, 
asked and received Sardinian protection.*® The final develop- 
ment in that part of Italy came on June 13 when the Austrians 
began a withdrawal from the Romagna, northernmost prov- 
ince of the papal states. The apostolic delegate, Monsignor 
Ricci, departed abruptly with the troops, and a provisional 
government headed by Giuseppe Pasolini assumed power.*! 
Since Napoleon had pledged the Romagna to Cavour at 
Plombiéres, there was a reasonable hope on the part of the 
Sardinian statesman that he would be permitted to move 
quickly toward the annexation of that province. Instead, the 
emperor, fearful of the loss of clerical support at home, con- 
strained Cavour to move slowly and to refrain from sending 
troops to the Romagna. Unlike the sovereigns of the three 
duchies, the pope was a friendly ruler whose neutrality had 
been formally recognized by France,** who was still securely 
enthroned in his capital, and who commanded loyal troops 
potentially capable of bringing the revolted provinces to their 
knees. Thus, at first, the Sardinians were obliged to maintain 
a strictly reserved attitude toward the pleas of their Romagnol 
friends for help. Ultimately, however, an occasion arose for 
intervention. In imitation of the Romagnol example, local 
patriots had seized control of the town of Perugia in papal 
Umbria. Rome’s Swiss mercenaries, however, had crushed the 
uprising with bloody efficiency.** The Perugia massacres gave 
Turin an excuse to send officers and men into the Romagna, 
ostensibly in order to restrain the enraged populace from 
further attacks on the papal troops as well as to prevent the 
re-enactment of Perugia’s horrors. Napoleon was forced to rec- 
ognize and even to encourage the fait accompli of troops in the 
Romagna in order to prevent the threatened attack on other 

® Cavour to Prince Napoleon, April 28, 1859, Comandini, op. cit., p. 122; 
Prince Napoleon to Cavour, April 28, 1859, Masson, op. cit., p. 570. 

* Pasolini to Minghetti, June 13, 1859, Pasolini, op. cit., II, 213-214. 


* Napoleon III to Gramont, May 18, 1859, Comandini, op. cit., p. 127. 
* Prince Napoleon to Cavour, June 23, 1859, Comandini, op. cit., p. 170. 
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lands held by Pope Pius IX.** Thus within a month and a half 
of the beginning of hostilities, the Turin government found 
itself in practical control of all central Italy. At Plombiéres 
Cavour had devised the union of the duchies into a single inde- 
pendent state; now he conceived of their union, as a semi- 
autonomous unit, under the crown of Savoy. Immediately 
Cavour took steps to end the separations which had existed 
for centuries between the various states so suddenly fallen 
beneath the scepter of Victor Emmanuel. In order to avoid 
unpleasant friction between himself, his ally, and foreign 
opinion in general, Cavour ordered Boncompagni, his puis- 
sant commissioner in Florence, to prepare Tuscan public 
opinion for annexation to Piedmont without actually per- 
forming the act.*® On another front Cavour was also pursuing 
a vigorous policy intended to deal a death blow to Italian 
federalism and to create in northern and central Italy a united 
state. Delighted with the news that on June 11 the Tory cabi- 
net of Lords Derby and Malmesbury had fallen,*® Cavour 
hastened to sound out the opinions of the new and allegedly 
more friendly government of Lords Palmerston and Russell. 
These great leaders of Britain’s Liberal party impressed Em- 
manuel d’Azeglio, Sardinia’s minister in London, with their 
cordiality. Lord John Russell, at the Foreign Office, main- 
tained a relative reserve at first, but Prime Minister Palmer- 
ston gave Piedmont what amounted to a blank check. On 
being told by d’Azeglio that Italy could no longer tolerate the 
restoration of the old dynasties, Palmerston said that he saw 
no danger to British interests in the extension of Turin’s 
power as far as possible, even to the complete absorption of 
the Papal States. He drew the line only at Naples and was 
assured by a startled and pleased d’ Azeglio that no one planned 


“Cavour to Napoleon III, July 3, 1859, C. C. N., Il, 233; Napoleon III to 
Cavour, July 3, 1859, C. C. N., II, 233. 

* Cavour to Boncompagni, May 20, 1859, C. C. N., II, 201-204. 

* Malmesbury’s diary, June 11, 1859, Malmesbury, Memoirs, III, 50-51; 
Almanach de Gotha, 1860, p. 1890. 
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to touch the kingdom of the Two Sicilies if only its sovereign 
governed reasonably. In that memorable conversation, the 
new British prime-minister revealed his belief that Prussia 
would not enter the war unless the allies made a drive on 
Vienna and that the only Italian town to which Austria would 
cling stubbornly was the port of Trieste.*7 Thus while the 
British are not to be credited or blamed for Cavour’s annexa- 
tionist policies, it cannot be doubted that the encouragement 
given by Palmerston hastened those policies to a successful 
conclusion. 

On July 11 the war was brought to a sudden close at a 
personal armistice conference between the French and Aus- 
trian emperors, meeting in the little town of Villafranca. 
There is no occasion here to examine the many motives** 
which persuaded Napoleon III to break his pledged word to 
his ally and to end the war while Austria still controlled Italian 
soil.’° Nor is it appropriate here to describe the new domestic 
Italian political situation as it took shape following Cavour’s 
dramatic resignation in protest against his desertion by 
France.* Suffice it to say that not the least of Napoleon’s rea- 
sons for making peace was a fear lest if the war continued it 
would result in the creation on France’s southern frontier of 
a strongly unified new state.*? 

In the process of making peace, therefore, the revival of a 
confederation plan played a prominent part. In the hope of 

* FE. d’Azeglio to Cavour June 24, 1859, ed. N. Bianchi, Storia documentata 


della diplomazia Europea in Italia dall’anno 1815 all’anno 1861 (Naples and 
Rome, 1872), VIII, 514-517. 

* Moustier to Walewski, July 2, 1859, A. A. E., C. P., Prussia, CCCXXXIV; 
E. Ollivier, “Napoléon III, Général en chef,” Revue des deux mondes, 4th 
period, CLIII (June 1, 1899), 551; C. C. N., II, 289-290. 

® Article II, Franco-Sardinian secret treaty, Jan. 1859, C. C. N., I, 312. 

“C.C.N., II, 292; Almanach de Gotha, 1860, p. 735; Cavour to La Marmora, 
July 18, 1859, La politique du Comte Camille de Cavour de 1852 a 1861. Lettres 
inédites avec notes. Correspondance particuliére avec le Marquis Emmanuel 
d’Azeglio, ed. N. Bianchi (Turin, 1885), p. 350 [hereafter cited as La politique]. 

“Count Fleury, Memoirs of the Empress Eugénie (N. Y. and London, 
1920), II, 58-59; R. Sencourt, Napoleon III, the modern emperor (N. Y., 1933), 
p- 217. 
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obtaining British support for a peace settlement with Austria, 
Walewski began to submit programs to Lord John Russell. 
In every case the French plan called for a confederation of all 
the Italian states. Walewski well knew that fear of neutral in- 
tervention would render Austria more willing to make peace 
quickly with France alone.* In his talks with the Austrians 
also, Napoleon made much of Italian federalism. After a pre- 
liminary conference between Napoleon III and Prince Alex- 
ander of Hesse, representing Francis Joseph, in the French 
camp at Valeggio,** the negotiations shifted to Villafranca and 
Verona. The general provisions of the pact were hammered 
out by the French and Austrian monarchs at Villafranca on 
the morning of July 11. The final wording was definitively 
agreed upon by Francis Joseph and Prince Napoleon at the 
Austrian headquarters in Verona that evening. 

In summary the Peace of Villafranca contained the follow- 
ing terms. The two emperors agreed to favor “the creation of 
an Italian confederation under the honorary presidency of the 
pope.” Venetia was to “form part of the Italian confederation 
while remaining under the crown of the Emperor of Austria.” 
Francis Joseph agreed to cede Lombardy, with the exception 
of the uncaptured fortress towns of Mantua and Peschiera, to 
Napoleon who promised in turn to deliver it to the King of 
Sardinia.** The sovereigns of Tuscany and Modena were to 
“return to their states granting a general amnesty.” The two 
emperors also agreed to “request the Holy Father to introduce 
indispensable reforms in his states.” Finally a full amnesty was 
granted by both sides to all persons involved in the recent 
events in the territories of the belligerent parties.*® 

“ Walewski to Persigny, July 4, 5, 1859. A. A. E., C. P., England, DCCXIV; 
A. J. P. Taylor, “European mediation and the agreement of Villafranca 1859,” 
English Historical Review, I1, no. CCI (Jan. 1936), 52-78. 

“ Napoleon III to Prince Alexander of Hesse, July 10, 1859, A. A. E., C. P., 
Austria, CCCCLXXIV; Napoleon III to Francis Joseph, July 8, 1859, Taylor, 
op. cit., p. 66. 


“Prince Napoleon's journal, July 11, 1859, C. C. N., II, 242-245, 248. 
“ The Peace of Villafranca, July 11, 1859, British and foreign state papers, 
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Since, theoretically, the pact was only between the two em- 
perors, Victor Emmanuel was in no way bound by it. In sign- 
ing the copy retained by Napoleon, the king added the signifi- 
cant words “‘in as far as it concerns me” [en ce qui me con- 
cerne]|. Sardinia was thus entirely free of commitments with 
regard to the confederation. Nevertheless it was on this issue 
that Cavour had resigned. In his eyes, a treaty which left Vene- 
tia in Austrian hands and which created a confederation 
dominated by a majority of undemocratic states was nothing 
less than treason. He was convinced that if such a confedera- 
tion were actually formed, Italy would be even less inde- 
pendent than before the war.*® The reaction of liberal Europe 
to Villafranca was best expressed by Lord Palmerston who 
felt that the inclusion of Venetia in a confederation seemed 
like an attempt to deliver Italy to Austria “bound hand and 
foot.’’*7 Before leaving office, however, Cavour drew what 
benefit he could from the hated pact by ordering Count Palli- 
eri, governor of Parma, to administer the oath of allegiance 
to all officials and to behave thenceforth as though the duchy 
were a Sardinian province.** Cavour, shrewd even in anger, 
had guessed correctly that the failure of the pact to mention 
that tiny realm implied its abandonment by both Austria and 
France.* 

Furthermore, Napoleon III, at home in France again, was 
beset by the same fierce internal conflict between expediency 
and conscience which had nagged him since his rise to power. 


ed. W. Ridgeway (London, 1867), XLIX, 93-94 [hereafter cited as B. F. S. P.]; 
S. Wambaugh, A monograph on plebiscites (N. Y., 1920) (Publications of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace), pp. 441-442. 

“C.C.N., II, 290-292; Cavour to the royal commissioners, July 1859, Baron 
d’Ambés, Intimate Memoirs of Napoleon III (Boston, 1912), II, 165. 

* Palmerston to Persigny, July 13, 1859, Cavour e l’Inghilterra II, 347-348: 
same to same, A. Craven, Lord Palmerston, sa correspondance intime pour 
servir a l’histoire diplomatique de l'Europe de 1830 4 1865, trans. from English 
by the author (Paris, 1879), I, 555-557; Persigny to Walewski, July 13, 1859, 
A. A. E., C. P., England, DCCXIV. 

“ Cavour to Pallieri, July 13, 1859, Chiala, Lettere, III, 108. 

“ Prince Napoleon's journal, July 11, 1859, C. C. N., I, 245-247. 
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Could a prince, strongly Italian in sympathy, permit Italian 
patriots to attack the temporal power of a state church, the 
support of which formed one of the props of his throne? The 
problem of the duchies was tied politically and geographically 
to that of the papal states. Thus, while he worked with un- 
doubted sincerity for the creation of Italian federalism, he 
negated his own efforts by assuring the Italians that he would 
neither use nor permit force to be used in the restoration of 
the old ducal dynasties.5° Auvergne, the French minister to 
Sardinia, though unaware of the promise his sovereign had 
given the central Italian governments, warned Walewski that 
no amount of persuasion would induce them to accept the res- 
toration of the dukes if they were permitted to believe that 
the use of armed force by Austria was barred by France.*! 
Handicapped as Walewski was by his sovereign’s prior 
engagements to all parties, he tried nevertheless to end Sar- 
dinia’s protectorate of the duchies. His first step in that direc- 
tion was an attempt to persuade Dabormida, Cavour’s succes- 
sor at the foreign ministry, to recall from them the king's com- 
missioners.®? His efforts, contemporary with the abdication of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany in favor of his son, produced at 
least one concession at Turin.®* Boncompagni, Sardinia’s pow- 
erful commissioner at Florence, resigned and left full power 
to the native government. Sardinia immediately and ostenta- 
tiously announced that the Tuscan people were free to decide 
their own future.*4 Elsewhere, no such action was taken, and 
it became increasingly apparent that the Sardinian cabinet re- 
garded the annexation of Parma as an accomplished fact.5® 
” Ollivier, “Napoléon III, Général en chef,” op. cit., p. 569; C. Bianchi to 
the Tuscan provisional government, July 14, 1859, Bianchi, Storia documentata, 
VIII, 538; Villamarina to Dabormida, July 27, Aug. 16, 1859, ibid., pp. 550, 564; 
Napoleon III to Walewski, Aug. 21, 1859, A. A. E., M. D., Austria, LITT. 
™ Auvergne to Walewski, Aug. 2, 1859, A. A. E., C. P., Sardinia, CCCXLVII. 
® Walewski to Auvergne, July 19, 1859, A. A. E., C. P., Sardinia, CCCXLVI. 
* Almanach de Gotha, 1860, pp. 82-83. 


“ Hudson to Russell, Aug. 4, 1859, B. F. S. P., XLTX, 198-19. 
* Auvergne to Walewski, Aug. 4, 1859, A. A. E., C. P., Sardinia, CCCXLVII. 
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Encouraged, however, by Sardinia’s apparent willingness to 
disgorge Tuscany, Walewski sent agents®® to Turin and Flor- 
ence. These envoys were charged with the mission of convinc- 
ing the Tuscan government that the new grand duke, young 
Ferdinand IV, would adopt a liberal constitution and the na- 
tional flag of Italy.57 The bitterness of the pill, however, was 
not disguised by the sweetness of its coating. Simultaneously 
with the missions of the French agents to Italy, an increase in 
popular manifestations against the ducal restorations could be 
noted, prompted for the most part by the zealous agitation of 
the provisional governments.** In mid-August it became ap- 
parent that the Reiset-Poniatowski missions were complete 
failures. By the twentieth, Tuscany and Modena had both de- 
cided, through their newly elected national assemblies, to de- 
pose their rulers and to seek union with Sardinia.®® At this 
juncture Victor Emmanuel and Dabormida informed Na- 
poleon unofficially, through an old personal friend, Count 
Arese,®° that they preferred to use the votes as an evidence of 
national will, asking the great powers to recognize annexation 
in a European congress. Napoleon, apparently anxious to slow 
the rush of events, urged Victor Emmanuel, in a personal let- 

* Count Reiset had formerly served as secretary in the French embassy at 
St. Petersburg. Cowley to Russell, July 29, 1859, B. F. S. P., XLIX, 114. Prince 
Poniatowski was a kinsman of Mme. Walewska. Raindre, op. cit., p. 325. 

* Cowley to Russell, July 25, Aug. 18, 1859, B. F. S. P., XLIX, 114, 158; 
Walewski to Reiset, Aug. 3, 1859, Auvergne to Walewski, Aug. 4, Sept. 8, 1859, 
A. A. E., C. P., Sardinia, CCCXLVII. 

* Corbett to Russell, July 17, 19, 22, 1859, B. F. S. P., XLTX, 105, 120. 

® Same to same, Aug. 17, 23, 1859, B. F. S. P., XLIX, 159, 183; Auvergne to 
Walewski, Aug. 26, 1859, A. A. E., C. P., Sardinia, CCCXLVII. At the same 
time the three duchies and the papal Romagna concluded a defensive military 
alliance and named General Fanti, a Piedmontese, as commander. The Tuscans 
gave their contingent the politically suggestive title of the “Eleventh Division 
of the Italian Army” and gave its command to General Garibaldi, recently 
resigned from the Sardinian army. Corbett to Russell, Aug. 15, 24, 1859, 
B. F. S. P., XLIX, 159, 184. 

®Conneau to Arese, Aug. 1859, d’Ambés, Memoirs, II, 169; Count J. 
Grabinski, Un ami de Napoléon III (Paris, 1897), p. 161; Dabormida to Villa- 


marina, Aug. 1, 1859, Bianchi, Storia documentata, VIII, 550-551; Dabormida 
to Arese, Aug. 28, 1859, Chiala, Lettere, III, ccxxxiv. 
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ter, to seek a confederation of central Italy with Piedmont 
rather than outright annexation.** 

While lending an ear to his Italian friends, however, 
Napoleon had not been totally deaf to the advice of Austria. 
At the departure of Arese, he had received and been impressed 
by a very different sort of visitor. Prince Richard Metternich, 
son of that Clement Metternich who had done so much to send 
Napoleon I into exile, brought news that Francis Joseph had 
approved the major provisions of a plan proposed, a short time 
before, by Napoleon and Walewski. The plan had been de- 
signed to free as much of Italy as possible from foreign influ- 
ence. Venetia was to have an Italian administration, army, and 
provisional council with which the nominally sovereign Aus- 
trian emperor could not interfere, save in case of war or revolt. 
The original French proposal, however, called upon Francis 
Joseph to grant such quasi-independence to his Italian sub- 
jects only in the event that their brethren in the duchies wel- 
comed back their former rulers. When that event occurred, 
Sardinia was to get Parma and Modenese Massa-Carrara: the 
young Duke of Parma was to be betrothed to the Duke of 
Modena’s niece and be named heir to the remainder of his 
estates; the Tuscans were to restore the throne to the House of 
Hapsburg-Lorraine in the person of young Ferdinand, son of 
the recently abdicated Leopold. In one major essential, how- 
ever, the Austrian counter proposal differed from the original 
French plan. Despite Austrian efforts to minimize that differ- 
ence, it remained a formidable one. The Austrian proposition 
was concerned only with the duchies and indeed made the 
return of the Tuscan dynasty to its throne the condition for 
honoring the other arrangements concerning Parma and Mo- 


© Dabormida to Arese, Aug. 28, 1859, Napoleon III to Victor Emmanuel II, 
Aug. 1859, Chiala, Lettere, III, ccxxxiii-ccxxxiv. 

“Francis Joseph to Napoleon III, Aug. 26, 1859, F. Salata, “Napoleone III 
e Francesco Giuseppe alle pace di Villafranca,” Nuova antologia de lettere 
scienze ed arti, CCXXXII (1923), 298-299; Napoleon III to Arese, Sept. 5, 1859, 
d’Ambés, Memoirs, II, 170-171. 
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dena. The Austrians promised nothing in Venetia.** This 
scheme, known as the Metternich Memorandum, was erected 
early in October into a secret agreement, signed by Metternich 
and Walewski. The plan suffered from the essential weakness 
of failing to offer the Italians anything which they were not 
already confident of gaining by their own efforts. Perhaps the 
majority of Italian nationalists might have tolerated the re- 
turn of the exiled princes in exchange for the freedom of 
Venetia under nominal Austrian suzerainty. With no such 
enticement, however, the plan was doomed to failure. It there- 
fore died a quiet death in the archives of France, for it had 
been agreed that no effort would be made to implement it 
until the peace treaties themselves were signed.** By the time 
that event occurred, the obsolescence of the Metternich Memo- 
randum had become apparent in the face of events. 

It must not be supposed, however, that all of the negotia- 
tions relative to a confederation were carried on unofficially. 
Early in August Walewski had submitted a detailed federal 
constitution of sixteen articles to Dabormida for his approval. 
This noteworthy document was a revised version of the federal 
pact which Walewski had approved on March 149 at the close 
of the prewar Cowley mission. Without having considered the 
sixteen articles, the Turin cabinet rejected them® but reluc- 
tantly agreed to return a critique of each of the proposals con- 
tained therein.** A summary of the provisions of the proposed 
constitution and of Turin’s objection to its component parts 
is worthwhile because it reveals the reasons why a militant 
postwar Sardinia opposed all talk of that very confederation 
which in her dependent prewar period she had espoused so 
heartily. 

Article I listed the confederates as the Papal States, Sar- 
dinia, the Two Sicilies, Venetia, Tuscany, Modena, and 

*® Walewski to Bourqueney, Sept. 30, 1859, A. A. E., M. D., Austria, LIII. 

“ Metternich Memorandum, ibid., Oct. 5, 1859, LIV. 


® Bianchi, Storia documentata, VIII, 545-548. 
* Auvergne to Walewski, Aug. 1, 1859, A. A. E., C. P., Sardinia, CCCXLVII. 
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Parma. It was clear, averred Dabormida, that partners so hos- 
tile to progressive constitutional government could not co- 
exist with Sardinia without interference in her internal affairs, 
thereby threatening Italy with civil war and the confederacy 
with dissolution. Article II which called upon the confederates 
to assure one another's independence and internal security,** 
met the same objections at Turin. Dabormida denied that 
the heterogeneous states of Italy could be fair judges of the 
internal security or the general interests of their neighbors. 
Article III which called for a division of the confederacy’s 
income and expenses according to each state’s relative wealth, 
elicited no comment from the Sardinian foreign minister. 
Article IV stated that the council of plenipotentiaries meeting 
at Rome would be under the honorary presidency of the pope, 
the effective presidency being divided between Sardinia and 
the Two Sicilies. Dabormida claimed that the Holy Father 
dare not permit himself to be associated with political affairs, 
even through an honorary presidency, lest his moral authority 
should suffer in the eyes of public opinion. Furthermore, the 
Italian statesman reserved his right to discuss the effective 
presidency at later date. In 1858 Cavour had approved of the 
pope as honorary president if he gave up his states. In 1859 
Dabormida could logically oppose such honors for a pope who 
was still a sovereign Italian prince. Article V divided the four- 
teen votes in the council, giving two to the Papal States, three 
each to Sardinia and the Two Sicilies, two each to Venetia and 
Tuscany, and one each to Modena and Parma. Article VI re- 
quired a unanimous vote for constitutional amendment and 
a two-thirds majority for obligatory action in all other cases. 
Dabormida protested this division of votes, implying that Sar- 
dinia’s resources and moral authority entitled her to a far 
greater share of power. Walewski was also asked to recognize 
the dangers inherent in permitting the Emperor of Austria to 


* Dabormida to Villamarina, Aug. 6, 1859, Bianchi, Storia documentata, 
VIII, 559. 
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exercise a virtual veto power through the five votes he con- 
trolled or indirectly influenced in Venetia, Tuscany and Mo- 
dena; under the two-thirds requirement, five votes could al- 
ways overrule nine. Article VII which barred any member 
state from concluding agreements with nonmembers which 
were incompatible with the federal agreement, was termed 
ambiguous by Dabormida and was not discussed further. Ar- 
ticle VIII which called upon all the member states to submit 
their differences to the arbitration of the federal council, was 
termed possible only if their domestic institutions were homo- 
geneous and Austria were excluded. Article IX engaged all 
the states to defend their confederates from foreign attack. 
To combat this proposal, Dabormida portrayed a hypothetical 
situation in which France would find herself at war with Aus- 
tria but would be unable to attack Venice and Trieste or even 
manoeuvre in the Adriatic without inviting attack by the Ger- 
man and Italian confederations, which, with the entire Aus- 
trian empire, constituted a total population of eighty-three 
million people. Sardinia objected to fighting Austria’s wars. 
Article X which prescribed the use of Italians alone in making 
up the federal army was acceptable to Turin, provided that 
Austrians were clearly understood to be foreigners. Article XI 
designated Mantua, Piacenza, and Gaeta as federal fortresses 
and specified the shares of the several states in their garrisons. 
Dabormida contemptuously dismissed the subject by stating 
that since federal forts were allegedly designed to protect the 
country from foreign invasion, they might be more useful on 
the frontiers, than, as Walewski proposed, in the heart of Italy. 
Article XII granted each state the right to seek federal aid 
against rebellions. Walewski, however, had foreseen Turin’s 
objections to a clause which gave tyranny a chance to perpetu- 
ate itself indefinitely. Accordingly, he gave Dabormida the op- 
tion of dropping the offensive proviso, an option of which the 
Italian took immediate advantage. Article XIII obliged all 
member states to conform the conduct of their internal admin- 
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istrations to the goal of the alliance. The foreign minister of 
Piedmont protested that this clause would have been suitable 
if all the states agreed upon the goal of the alliance and en- 
joyed similar forms of government. Since, however, that was 
not the case, the recognition of such a clause would be equal 
to a renunciation of Sardinia’s constitution. Article XIV called 
on the Italian states to organize municipal and provincial elec- 
tive legislative bodies charged with taxing and budgetary pow- 
ers. Dabormida objected that unless the bases of representative 
government were more Clearly posed therein, governmental 
improvement would be illusory. Article XV specified that in 
case an Italian were denied rights granted him by the constitu- 
tion, he could appeal against his own sovereign to the federal 
council. Dabormida objected to this clause because it was a 
potential threat to constitutional government and was harm- 
ful to the monarchical principle. Article XVI, the last in the 
constitution, called upon the federal council to devote its first 
meeting to the organization of military and customs unions 
and to the treatment of other questions conceivably arisen by 
that time. 

Having dismissed in effect, almost every proposal con- 
tained in the constitution, the Sardinian made a counter- 
proposal. He urged that for the moment Italy content itself 
with a customs union, the directing council of which could 
meet at Rome. A monetary union and one of weights and 
measures would complete a set of bonds between Italians 
which would prepare them for greater unity in the future. 

In spite of this convincing proof of Sardinia’s opposition 
to entering an alliance with the other states of Italy, Walewski 
went ahead with his original plans. Transferring his field of 
action to the peace conference at Zurich, Walewski submitted 
a five article confederation project intended for the Franco- 

®Dabormida to Villamarina, Aug. 6, 1859, Bianchi, Storia documentata, 


VII, 556-563; Auvergne to Walewski, Aug. 3, 1859, A. A. E., C. P., Sardinia, 
CCCXLVII. 
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Austrian treaty.®® This was a brief restatement of the essentials 
outlined in the sixteen articles which Dabormida had rejected 
a few days before.”® In the entire proposal, the only clause 
which the Austrians accepted outright was that in which it was 
stated that Venetia, while remaining under the crown of the 
Emperor of Austria, would participate in the rights and obli- 
gations of the federal constitution.” An Austrian counter-pro- 
posal was, in their own words, “a literal copy” of the federal 
German pact. The Austrians avoided using the term Italy in 
such a way as to imply that it was a sovereign entity. The aim 
of the confederation, they insisted, was to ensure the “inde- 
pendence of the Italian states” rather than that of Italy.7* In 
addition, while the French plan showed an inclination to make 
the representatives of the states responsible to both the sov- 
ereign and a popular representative body, the Austrian plan 
tended to specify responsibility to the sovereign alone.** Above 
all the Austrians declined to give their consent in writing to 
the insistent French proposal that the government and army of 
Venetia be staffed entirely with Italians. The specter which 
most haunted Francis Joseph was the disintegration of his 
multinational empire in a series of confederations just such 
as this.” 

Weeks of wearisome debate at Zurich made it gradually 
apparent that the Austrians wished to reduce the confedera- 
tion to a position of “barely honorable mention”’ in the final 
act.”> They objected to pledging themselves to support a con- 
federation which might, through the repugnance of the Italian 

* Bourqueney to Walewski, Aug. 7, 1859, A. A. E., M. D., Austria, LIII. 

The five articles, unlike the sixteen, ignored such details as the location 
of forts, the composition of garrisons, the size and divisions of the federal coun- 
cil, or the right of subjects to appeal to that body against their sovereigns. 

™ French confederation proposal, Aug. 12, 1859, A. A. E., M. D., Austria, 
i Rechberg to Colloredo and Meysenburg, Aug. 19, 1859, ibid. 

* French and Austrian confederation plans, Aug. 1859, ibid., 121. 


“Francis Joseph to Napoleon III, Aug. 18, 1859, Salata, op. cit., p. 296. 
* Bourqueney to Walewski, Aug. 27, 1859, A. A. E., M. D., Austria, LITT. 
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The Demise of Italian Federalism: 1859 


states, never be brought into existence.** The French were 
gradually obliged to content themselves with the barest state- 
ment of principles. On September 6 Walewski dispatched to 
Zurich his final instructions for the wording of the trouble- 
some clause which, with minor changes, became Article XVIII 
of the Franco-Austrian treaty. The final version read as 
follows: 


His Majesty the Emperor of the French and His Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria promise to favor with all their efforts the crea- 
tion of a confederation between the Italian states, which would 
be placed under the honorary presidency of the Holy Father and 
the goal of which would be to maintain the independence and 
inviolability of the confederated states, to assure the development 
of their moral and material interests and to guarantee the internal 
and external security of Italy by the existence of a federal army."7 

Venetia which remains placed under the crown of his Imperial 
and Royal Apostolic Majesty, will form one of the states of this 
confederation and will participate in the obligations as in the 
rights resulting from the federal pact, the clauses of which will be 
determined by an assembly composed of the representatives of all 
the Italian states.7§ 


Ironically, the hour which witnessed the recognition of 
Italian federalism in a major international agreement, wit- 
nessed also its rejection. The French plan, too radical for the 
Austrians and too conservative for the Sardinians, went the 
way of many moderate notions in hours of stress. The Aus- 
trians realized that without armed force the cause of the Ital- 
ian dukes was lost, even before the Treaties of Zurich were 
signed on November 10, 1859. They merely reserved the rights 

Cowley to Russell, Aug. 25, 1859, B. F. S. P., XLIX, 175. 

™ The phrase “internal and external” was the only noteworthy change 
made in Walewski’s original clause of September 6. The anti-revolutionary 
implications of the words indicate their probable Austrian origin. The Sar- 
dinians were certainly opposed to the concept of a confederation which would 
interfere in the internal affairs of sovereign states. 


* Walewski to Bourqueney, Sept. 6, 1859, A. A. E., M. D., Austria, LIII; 
Franco-Austrian treaty, Nov. 10, 1859, A. A. E., M. D., Austria, LIV. 
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of their exiled allies. The Sardinians, confident in their ability 
to create a united kingdom in northern Italy, turned cold 
even toward that principle of confederation of which they had 
been such warm adherents at the beginning of 1859. With the 
federal principle discredited, the way was prepared for the 
union of all Italy under one crown. The events of one year 
had made the difference.” 


* Article XIX, Franco-Austrian Treaty, Nov. 10, 1859, A. A. E., M. D., Aus- 
tria, LIV. 
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ARTHUR P. DuDDEN * 


HAT has been frequently described as the most 

important publication project now going forward 

in the field of American historiography, The New 

American Nation Series, merits careful, critical, and full-scale 
analysis. 

This seems self-evident. However it is so not solely because 
of the ambitious scope of the current undertaking, for which 
forty-three volumes by well-known historians have been pro- 
jected. Nor is it simply because new data, fresh interpretations, 
and changed perspectives, as well as the treatment of nearly 
four additional decades since 1917, are ready and waiting to 
take their places beside the materials of the original series, 
The American Nation: a History, edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart.” More significantly, it is because of the unrivalled oppor- 
tunity contemporary students of the history of the United 
States will be afforded to compare their own work with that 
of their predecessors of half a century ago. If, as is pointed out 
by Henry Steele Commager and Richard Brandon Morris, the 
editors of the new series, the American Nation histories “rep- 
resented the scholarship and the point of view of the turn of 
the century rather than of the mid-twentieth century,” then 

* The author is an assistant professor of history at Bryn Mawr College. 

* See the appendix at the end of this article, pages 102-104, for a comparative 
listing of all the projected volumes in The New American Nation Series and 
the full set of The American Nation: A History. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, is publishing the new series, as it did the old. 

* The American Nation: A History, consisting of twenty-six volumes plus 
an index volume, appeared between 1904 and 1908. An additional volume was 
published in 1918 to carry the record of the American nation to the eve of its 


entry into the first World War. An “Atlas to the Series,” announced earlier, 
never appeared. 
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those of the New American Nation Series should in turn reflect 
today’s scholarly environment. Thus readers would expect to 
discover how, in the words of editors Commager and Morris, 
“our own generation has not only broadened the scope of his- 
tory to embrace such interests as science, technology, public 
administration, religion, economics, and similar subjects, but 
has developed a new inter-disciplinary approach to the prob- 
lems of historical interpretation and presentation.” And they 
would be likely to agree with the editors that “the time has 
now come for a judicious appraisal of the findings of the new 
history, a cautious application of the new techniques of inves- 
tigation and presentation, and a large-scale effort to achieve a 
synthesis of the new findings with the traditional facts, and to 
present the whole in attractive literary form.’’® 

Naturally it would neither be fair nor feasible to render 
final judgment upon the New American Nation Series when 
less than one-eighth of its titles have as yet been published. It 
will still be several years at best before all precincts are ac- 
counted for, and until then no full-scale analysis can become 
possible. However there do exist at least three matters which 
merit early consideration, each being sufficiently important to 
develop at some length. These are: (1) the grand design of the 
new series, (2) the quality of the volumes already in print, 
and (3) the possibility that this new series may impose patterns 
of synthesis upon American historical study and teaching for 
a considerable time to come. 


* * * * 


The principle behind the New American Nation Series is 
unchanged from that of its predecessor. Stated succinctly it is 
simply that now, as was already being recognized before 1900, 
the history of the United States is grown too extensive and 

®“Fditors’ Introduction,” Arthur S. Link, Woodrow Wilson and the Pro- 
gressive Era, 1910-1917 (New York, 1954), xi-xii. Similar and sometimes partially 


identical statements by the editors appear in their introductions to the other 
volumes subsequently published. 
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complicated for any single scholar to master and set forth lu- 
cidly in however many volumes. Truly comprehensive presen- 
tation, intelligible for scholar and layman alike, can only be 
approached through co-operative enterprise broadly con- 
ceived and ably executed. The stated purpose of the New 
American Nation Series is to provide “a comprehensive co- 
operative survey of the history of the area now known as the 
United States from the days of discovery to the mid-twentieth 
century.” * To this task the editors and publisher have devoted 
themselves, and have set forth their scheme: 


Each volume is part of a carefully planned whole, and co-ordinated 
with other volumes in the series; at the same time each volume is 
designed to be complete in itself. Some overlapping is doubtless 
inevitable, but it has seemed to the editors that overlapping is less 
regrettable than omissions, and from time to time the same series 
of events and the same actors will be seen from different points of 
view. While for the most part the series follows a chronological 
organization, separate volumes or groups of volumes will be de- 
voted to cultural history, constitutional history, and foreign 
affairs.5 


Since only the scheme and not its execution can fairly be 
considered as a whole at this stage of the New American Na- 
tion publishing project, it is instructive to compare the titles 
or subjects selected for inclusion in the new series with those 
which comprised the American Nation: a History.® Such a 
tactic would in no way constitute a priori judgment of vol- 
umes still incomplete, but would only attempt an evaluation 
in terms familiar to all American historians of the new under- 
taking’s grand design as it has been spelled out in designated 
subjects assigned for writing to individual authors. Both these 
subjects and the names of the authors thus far selected have 

‘“Editors’ Introduction,” Link, Wilson, xi-xii. 


® Tbid., Link, Wilson, xii-xiii. 
* See appendix, pp. 102-104. 
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been widely circulated for many months as part of the pub- 
lisher’s promotional advertising. 

Inevitably, it appears, it is the degree of newness which 
must be examined above all else in something calling itself 
the New American Nation Series. Doubtless it is unreasonable 
to anticipate that the whole panorama of American history 
will suddenly be magically transformed to appear in breath- 
takingly novel guise. After all, in the history of the United 
States, there are a great many inescapable, plain, old-fashioned 
facts and obvious developments of such monumental impor- 
tance that they stand out prominently like glacial boulders 
against a flat landscape. These cannot be submerged or over- 
looked despite all subsequent debunking or fervent wishing 
for delightfully new and stimulating interpretations. The 
New American Nation Series is, moreover, a commercial ven- 
ture upon which profits and royalties must be anticipated. It is 
too much to look to it for radical change. At best an advance 
beyond former stations should be expected. Perhaps the hap- 
piest result ought to be like the bridal dress, ‘‘something old, 
something new . . . .” Indeed its raison d’etre would be justi- 
fied from the historian’s viewpoint if the new series lived up 
to its advance publicity, and actually reflected the progress of 
fifty years. 

So the New American Nation Series must defend its claim 
to modernity against a background of the American Nation: 
a History. This comparison can only be made, however, in 
terms of scope and perspective, as indicated by the selection 
of subjects for the individual volumes of the new series. Only 
the five volumes thus far published can be compared with 
their predecessors in terms of content. 

Thus, on a purely volume-by-volume scale of comparison, 
the New American Nation Series will prove more extended 
than its predecessor. To cover America’s colonial era, for 
example, it will offer ten volumes as compared to the first 
eight American Nation histories. The early national period 
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will be spanned in the New American Nation Series by nine 
titles as against seven in the old. There were seven American 
Nation volumes for the period of sectional conflict, but eight 
are projected by the current editors with allowances for more 
flexible chronology in the constitutional sphere. The next 
seven selections of the New American Nation Series are to 
concentrate upon national developments between the Civil 
War and the first World War, with differing time spans allo- 
cated to the history of the west and foreign affairs. Roughly 
the same scope was embraced within the last four original 
American Nation studies, whereupon an Analytical Index vol- 
ume promptly appeared to mark the conclusion of Hart's 
remarkable history compiled “from original sources by associ- 
ated scholars.” Later Frederic Austin Ogg carried the record 
of the American Nation to 1917 with a postscript volume pub- 
lished in 1918, and once again matters rested. To carry its 
chronological account up to date, however, the New American 
Nation Series has announced nine additional volumes beyond 
1917, including one entirely of statistics. No comprehensive 
index volume is scheduled at present for the new series, nor 
any atlas. Nevertheless it is always possible for additions of 
one sort or another to appear. 

Now what does all this really signify? 

First, it is clear at once that there are certain distinctly new 
volumes slated for the current series as compared with the old. 
In the vital realm of foreign affairs these are: “Europe and 
America,” and America’s Rise to World Power, 1898-1954. 
Constitutional history since 1789 will be discussed in two vol- 
umes, with 1877 as a useful dividing point. In addition, “cul- 
tural development” will be accorded no less than five separate 
studies arranged in chronological periods beginning with the 
colonial era. Perhaps an even more accurate measurement for 
the newness of the present series and the manner in which it 
reflects contemporary scholarship is the pair of volumes 
planned on the Old South and the Confederacy, twin subjects 
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which American historians in general have admitted to re- 
spectability only very recently. Secondly, however, it must be 
noted at once that some useful volumes in the American Na- 
tion series are omitted from its successor’s prospectus. The 
second volume of the older series, Livingston Farrand’s Basis 
of American History, 1500-1900, described “the land and the 
people of America as they were found by the Europeans.” Its 
purpose was to set forth the natural ingredients of the Amerti- 
can environment. Today Farrand’s volume is obsolete, par- 
ticularly in view of modern anthropological data. Yet the task 
remains to be done, for no history of the American nation 
can be truly significant when uprooted from its natural setting. 
Nor does the New American Nation Series propose to do any- 
thing comparable to Albert Bushnell Hart’s own National 
Ideals Historically Traced, 1607-1907. Hart’s volume attracts 
few readers today, but nonetheless there is need in the new 
series for a better book than Hart’s, which yet attempts, as he 
did, to detail the intellectual and spiritual soul of the Ameri- 
can nation. Something of America’s religiosity and its sec- 
tarianism, something of its faith in progress and education, 
something of its growing devotion to democratic ideals during 
the nineteenth century and its twentieth century falling away, 
something of its manifest destiny and its spread-eagle imperial- 
ism, something of its sense of worldwide mission — these 
things deserve to be gathered together between the covers of 
a single volume. They cannot make properly integrated sense 
if they are dispersed among occasional studies. And in simi- 
lar vein, it does not seem that the intellectual progress of 
nearly fifty years has obviated the utility of a comprehensive 
index volume. 

Thirdly, one is struck by the similarity between the titles 
of the American Nation histories and the subjects selected for 
the New American Nation Series. At the risk of some over- 
statement, it might well be said that, with the exception of the 
additional volumes already indicated, the scope of the indi- 
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vidual studies of each series is so nearly comparable as to sug- 
gest conscious imitation on the part of those responsible for 
the New American Nation Series. Many volumes of the new 
list are identical as to definition of topic and chronological 
limits with those of the old. Many others are so nearly the 
same as to make little difterence one way or the other. To put 
it otherwise, the degree of newness to be found in the design of 
the New American Nation Series, as measured against the old, 
and evidenced by the publisher’s prospectus, is almost entirely 
centered in two readily distinguishable categories: (1) volumes 
on foreign affairs, the south, cultural, and constitutional de- 
velopments inserted at random into the pattern of the older 
series, and (2) volumes largely concentrating upon events re- 
corded since the older series ended and carrying the nation’s 
history forward from 1917 to the present time. 

Instead of novelty, there is familiarity. Instead of a new 
history of the American nation, the traditional framework is 
dusted off and bound anew. Surely the time has long since 
arrived, for example, to take a grander perspective of our 
colonial era, to note the general exploring and colonizing ac- 
tivities of western Europe's Atlantic peoples, to pursue the 
similarities of royal ambition and mercantilistic direction, and 
in the coing to make sufficient room at last in the American 
saga for those Scotch-Irish, Irish, Germans, Swedes, Dutch, and 
Negroes who also colonized but did not dominate extensively 
either the society or the politics of the new world. Surely also 
an overall treatment of the tremendous tides of immigration 
merits a separate volume. There is immense irony in the devo- 
tion historians afford the folk-wanderings of barbaric Teutons 
and Slavs beside the almost cursory notice customarily paid 
to the most massive folk movement of all time. And where in 
the New American Nation Series must one seek the history of 
the industrial revolution in the United States? In the pro- 
posed volumes on “cultural development’’? In the constitu- 
tional histories where its reverberations will certainly be felt? 
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In the political studies where its profits will be at stake? Or 
in the bloody reports of war where it made victory not only 
possible but almost inevitable? If there is any single distin- 
guishing feature of the new American nation which has 
eclipsed the older one of Albert Bushnell Hart and his “associ- 
ated scholars,” it is the continuing process of industrialization 
and urbanization which has converted the United States into 
a laboratory for social and economic change. Therefore any 
historical scheme which subordinates the growth of the mod- 
ern corporation, the spread of business enterprise, and the 
rise of the city to an outdated, nationalistic, political synthesis, 
fails to grasp either the fundamental ideas or the basic institu- 
tions of the new American nation. Indeed the grand con- 
ceptual design of the New American Nation Series suggests 
timidity, unimaginativeness, and sterility. 


* * ¥ * 


Next an examination ought to be made of the individual 
volumes already in print, even though such an inspection can 
give but a partial or preliminary idea of the eventual content 
of the new series. These now number five: Wallace Note- 
stein’s The English People on the Eve of Colonization, 1603- 
1660; Lawrence Henry Gipson’s The Coming of the Revolu- 
tion, 1763-1775; John Richard Alden’s The American Revolu- 
tion, 1775-1783; Foster Rhea Dulles’ America’s Rise to World 
Power, 1898-1954; and Arthur S. Link’s Woodrow Wilson and 
the Progressive Era, 1910-1917. All have been widely reviewed 
by historians and literary critics alike, and it should be stressed 
that, despite various misgivings, generally favorable verdicts 
have been pronounced.? 

*For Notestein, see especially: Nation, CLXXIX (December 4, 1954), 495: 
Saturday Review of Literature, XXXVII (December 11, 1954), 20; Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XLI (March, 1955), 685-686; American Historical Re- 
view, LX (April, 1955), 595-596. 

For Gipson: New York Herald Tribune, November 28, 1954; New York 


Times, November 14, 1954; MVHR, XLI (March, 1955), 694-696; AHR, LX 
(April, 1955), 614-615; Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
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Thus one is encouraged at the outset to anticipate indi- 
vidual volumes of enduring distinction even within so pedes- 
trian a series. In this there is the reminder of certain of the 
American Nation histories, volumes whose charm and useful- 
ness persists to the present day. For some books of the earlier 
series were excellent indeed, though others were poor, and 
some merely inconsequential. They were not all, as Walter 
Prescott Webb recently charged, ‘‘fairly uniform in style, uni- 
formly dull, heavily documented, primarily political, highly 
factual, wholly uninspired, and completely divorced from the 
reading public.’ To cite, in protest, but a few, there were: 
Charles McLean Andrews’ Colonial Self-Government, 1652- 
1689; Claude Halstead Van Tyne’s, The American Revolu- 
tion, 1776-1783; Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin’s The 
Confederation and Constitution, 1783-1789; Frederick Jack- 
son Turner’s Rise of the New West, 1819-1829; and William 
Archibald Dunning’s Reconstruction, Political and Eco- 
nomic, 1865-1877. With reference to the American Nation, 
Commager and Morris are nearer to the truth: “Some volumes 
by virtue of scholarly originality, philosophical insight, or lit- 
LXXIX (April, 1955), 242-243; William and Mary Quarterly, XII, Third Series 
(April, 1955), $45-347- 

For Alden: SRL, XXXVII (February 27, 1954), 15; New York Herald 
Tribune, May 16, 1954; MVHR, XLI (September, 1954), 319-320; PMHB, 
LXXVIII (October, 1954), 499-500; AHR, LX (October, 1954), 118-120; WMQ, 
XI, Third Series (July 1954), 476-478; The Historian, XVI (Spring, 1954), 219- 
220. 

For Link: SRL, XXXVII (January 30, 1954), 22; New York Times, February 
21, 1954; New York Herald Tribune, February 21, 1954; MVHR, XLI (Decem- 
ber, 1954), 541-542; AHR, LX (January, 1955), 390-392; The Historian, XVII 
(Spring, 1955), 252-253. 

For Dulles: New York Times, April 3, 1955; SRL, XXXVIII (April 9, 1955), 
22; New York Herald Tribune, May 8, 1955. 

* Walter Prescott Webb, “The Historical Seminar: Its Outer Shell and Its 
Inner Spirit,” presidential address at the forty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association in St. Louis, on April 28, 1955, Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, XLII (June, 1955), 8. President Webb thereupon 
noted that the American Nation “series is being discarded in favor of a new one 
equally ephemeral.” This affords an amusing insight, since the publisher's pros- 


pectus for the New American Nation Series lists Walter Prescott Webb as the 
author designated for its forthcoming volume on The West: 1860-1950. 
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erary charm, quickly became classics; others pioneered along 
new paths of historical discovery, stimulated new investiga- 
tions, inspired new points of view.”’® Then as now, there was 
sunlight amidst the shadows. 

The English People on the Eve of Colonization, 1603-1660 
by Wallace Notestein is clearly the product of a distinguished 
scholar. Throughout its passages, which are spiced with won- 
derful quotations from contemporary writings, the reader de- 
lights in savoring English society and institutions ‘“‘as they 
were in the reign of James I and in the early years of Charles I, 
say up to 1630, when the great migration to Massachusetts 
was taking place.” 

After an opening chapter, brilliant for its brevity, which 
describes the English background to 1603, Notestein hops 
nimbly into his treatment of the English people themselves. 
Sympathetically he delineates the shadings of English indi- 
viduality and character, for national differences were already 
noticeable. To borrow one of Notestein’s quotations: “I ever 
laugh when I think on’t, to see a whole nation should be 
mark’t i’ th’ forehead, as a man may say, with one iron.” How- 
ever, it must be noted that Notestein leads his readers far 
astray from conventional concepts of character analysis by 
overindulging his own credibility for the insights obtainable 
from historic portraits. Next he goes on to describe the nobles, 
the country gentlemen, the clergy, the yeomen and rural la- 
borers, the lawyers, the physicians, and the businessmen. ‘The 
schools and universities follow, together with lively essays on 
puritanism, the king and his privy council, parliament, the 
sheriffs, the justices of the peace, the churchwardens and the 
parish, the merchant adventurers and colonization. Each of 
these classes and. institutions is described in turn with a cer- 
tain humor and quick insight, though not invariably with an 
equivalent excellence. Notestein’s businessmen lack the strong 
characterization of his clergymen, for example, those worthies 


®“Editors’ Introduction,” Link, Wilson, xi. 
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who survived precarious times because they “had learned to 
lift a finger to feel the way the wind was blowing.” Yet there 
is solid, substantial history throughout. 

Indeed there is so much worthwhile material that one re- 
grets doubly the absence of any chapter on the jury system, 
because of the enormous importance of juristic experience for 
the development of English as well as colonial self-govern- 
ment. Perhaps it was necessary also for reasons of space and 
because most of the early colonists were rural folk to give Lon- 
don such short shrift in favor of the provincial districts, but 
it becomes cause for concern lest England’s metropolitan 
heart be treated at length nowhere else in this series. Moreover 
Notestein’s premise, that “some small degree of toleration” 
might have prevented the civil wars and kept the puritans 
within the Church of England, seems so uncertain that further 
elucidation is warranted to say the least. 

This volume does not describe the actual transit of English 
civilization to America, as the editors apparently intended it 
to do. It does portray unforgettably, however, that English 
context from which sprang so much of American life. Hence it 
is difficult to dispute its author’s own verdict that: ‘It is more 
than enough to describe the people of something over a 
generation.” 

The Coming of the Revolution, 1763-1775 by Lawrence 
Henry Gipson is likewise a thorough piece of scholarly writ- 
ing, as befits the author of the multi-volumed The British Em- 
pire Before the American Revolution. Once again the now 
well-established view of the imperial school of historians is 
set forth, namely, that the first British empire foundered rap- 
idly because it was unable to manage satisfactorily the fruits 
of its victory over France in 1763. Particularly was this true 
with respect to the twin colonial factors of freedom at long 
last from foreign menace and a political maturity which de- 
manded autonomy in matters of local government. Britain’s 
failures between 1760 and 1775 to change with the changing 
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times led inevitably, according to Gipson, “‘first of all, to a 
re-examination by colonial leaders of the implications of the 
complicated British imperial system; then to challenging the 
doctrine of the supremacy of Parliament throughout the Em- 
pire; finally, to setting forth the counter-doctrine that the 
assemblies of the colonies were alone the ultimate judges of 
the extent of authority that the Crown and Parliament of 
Great Britain would be permitted to exercise within their 
borders.” Gipson’s account misses none of the familiar land- 
marks: the writs of assistance, the revenue measures of 1764 
and 1765, the repeal of the stamp duties and the Declaratory 
Act of 1766, the Townshend revenues, and the so-called Intol- 
erable acts. Even the Quebec Act is lodged in its traditional 
setting, as something maladroitly timed but innocently in- 
tended, and divorced from any military implications. 

What originality there is concentrates itself almost exclu- 
sively within two chapters on the “Old and New Northern 
Colonies” and the “Old and New Southern Colonies.”’ These 
attempt to demonstrate the soundness of Gipson’s argument 
that the American colonists were a prosperous lot with rela- 
tively easy tax burdens and low public debts, and hence able 
to pay without undue hardship the increased costs of empire. 
Despite Gipson’s failure to detail the incidence of taxation spe- 
cifically enough or to relate such matters to comparative sta- 
tistics of income, these chapters will have to be reckoned with 
by students for some time to come. Their major shortcoming, 
however, and it is much too important to overlook, is the 
seeming conclusion that ability to pay was the issue at stake 
rather than the imperial constitution. 

But most unfortunate of all, the reader is left to supply 
the missing dynamics of imperial political catastrophe. For 
Gipson’s is static history, fair and objectively restrained 
though tedious and dull, sensibly enough presented from the 
imperial vantage point, but concerned for its greater part with 
merely setting the stage for revolution — and that mostly to 
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1767 rather than 1776. Admittedly this was only a period of 
political maneuvering “marked at its worst by the disorder of 
mobs rather than by armed insurrection.” Yet the mobs are 
somehow so effectively still-lifed that their ominous features 
are obscured. Correctly Gipson believes that: ‘““The growth of 
the movement for complete American colonial autonomy was 
gradual enough but cumulative in its effects.” He also sides 
with John Adams agreeing that “the revolution was complete 
in the minds of the people” by the time of Lexington and 
Concord. But it is precisely this accumulative record of the 
gathering storm which does not come through clearly. Much 
of the difficulty lies in the book’s uneven organizational bal- 
ance. It results that the precipitating events of the American 
Revolution have to be related in abortive haste, so little space 
is there left, and that there is no room for a convincing account 
of the waxing tide of imperial troubles on the one hand nor 
of the hardening colonial attitudes mingled with deepening 
suspicion and distrust on the other. This, it seems, would be 
a reasonable primary requirement for any meaningful history 
of the coming of the American Revolution. 

The American Revolution, 1775-1783 by John Richard 
Alden reads from the beginning as a first-class book should. 
It contains a breadth of vision, a boldness of outline, and a 
perspective which are highly convincing. At the same time 
Alden frankly views the war for American independence as 
primarily a military problem once the shooting began, and 
devotes over half of his pages to the fighting, weaving in the 
threads of politics, diplomacy, and social change with more 
than passing skill. In addition Alden wastes no time mourning 
the inevitable loss of the tie with Great Britain in view of the 
actual circumstances. For he argues “that the thought and con- 
duct of the American patriots are ultimately defensible, that 
the Declaration of Independence is in the last analysis 
justifiable.” 


In the main Alden’s history of the American Revolution is 
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organized in the familiar manner. Indeed the chapters follow 
closely the pattern of Claude Halstead Van Tyne’s American 
Revolution of the original series, although the earlier sub- 
ordination of military events to politics and diplomacy has 
been reversed, and wherever pertinent the revisionist schol- 
arship of the past fifty years has been incorporated. ‘Thus 
the ill-fated attempt by Montgomery and Arnold to con- 
quer Canada in 1775 becomes a worthier episode in its 
own right and an influence of shaping proportions upon both 
antagonists in the war that ensued. Benjamin Franklin’s ef- 
forts to influence English opinion through letters to the press, 
General Gage’s instructions to proceed against the revolution- 
aries in April of 1775, and the secrets of revolutionary diplo- 
macy are set forth. Few military reputations, if any, are really 
improved. Washington’s generalship is shown to be spotty 
around New York City, yet decisive and sound by the time of 
Yorktown. Charles Lee emerges somewhat above his usual 
plane, which of course is directly traceable to Alden’s own 
previous revisionist studies. Of Nathanael Greene, Alden is 
content cautiously to opine that “‘it is unlikely that any other 
American general could have surpassed his achievements in 
the south.’”” And on the other side, ‘‘the principal deficiency 
of the British army,” states Alden, ‘was to be found in the 
quality of its general officers, most of whom, in the war against 
the patriots, were better fitted to be colonels than field com- 
manders.’” Also Alden advances his opinion that “it would 
seem that the patriot cause was in direst peril in November 
and December of 1776, and that Trenton marked a momen- 
tous turning point, perhaps more significant than the change 
in the course of events which followed the British capitulation 
at Saratoga and the ultimate failure of Howe in Pennsyl- 
vania.” At any event, Alden demonstrates satisfactorily that 
this great drama of national birth unfolded by fits and starts, 
was punctuated by jealousies, blunders, and treason, charac- 
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terized by frustration and delay, and decided more often by 
British failure than by American success. 

Therefore it does not seem justifiable to complain of this 
book’s proportions which deliberately maximize the military 
aspects of the war for American independence, nor of the 
calibre of its battle reporting. Whatever basis for criticism 
there is rests rather in author Alden’s evidently superior 
knowledge of the American Revolution’s military history as 
compared to its non-military history. Alden has, nonetheless, 
produced a distinguished book. It is to be expected that the 
beckoning years of active scholarship ahead of him will rem- 
edy this deficiency, which is only relative. 

Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era, rg1o-1917 by 
Arthur S. Link was the first volume of the New American Na- 
tion Series to appear. Chronologically speaking, it approxi- 
mates closely the limits of the last of the originals, Frederic 
Austin Ogg’s National Progress, 1907-1917. The editors state 
in fact that “the difference in scope and even in title suggests 
something of the change in perspective and approach that the 
new series reflects.’ Actually the fundamental difference be- 
tween the Ogg and Link volumes is rather in the distinction 
between a superficial, contemporary survey of “the effort of 
state governments and especially of the national government 
to settle the great economic and industrial questions” of the 
day amidst the growing complications of foreign affairs, and a 
thoroughly competent history written by the major biog- 
rapher of Woodrow Wilson in the fullest perspective of mid- 
twentieth century knowledge. 

For this volume, Link has effectively condensed an im- 
pressive body of material. He has borrowed appropriately 
enough from his already published first biographical volume 
on Wilson, The Road to the White House. However, all but 
the first chapter of Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era 
concentrates upon the period after Wilson’s election to the 
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presidency in 1912, and may therefore be viewed as a partial 
preview of Link’s heralded second biographical volume which 
will deal with the New Freedom. It is constructed almost ex- 
clusively from manuscript and periodical sources, which Link 
has utilized brilliantly. His scholarship is meticulous and 
original, even though there is such a concentration upon poli- 
tics and diplomacy that the finished volume lacks the compre- 
hensiveness of an up-to-date cultural synthesis. 

At any rate historians at last have in readily available form 
a substantial account of Wilson’s first administration. First 
there appears a story of the fulfillment of the New Freedom’s 
promise ‘‘to destroy monopoly and restore free competition” 
in tariff, banking, fair trade, and antitrust legislation. Then 
follow four excellent chapters on “missionary diplomacy,” 
bungling interference in Mexico, neutrality in the face of 
World War, and the preparedness controversy. Plainly that 
prophetic fear of ‘‘the irony of fate” which had haunted Wilson 
on the eve of inauguration was working its will cruelly in one 
perplexing international crisis after another. Next Link seeks 
to explain “‘the significance of the astonishing metamorphosis 
in Democratic policies that occurred during the summer of 
1916.” The selfsame Wilson, who in 1914 had announced the 
consummation of the New Freedom program, to the conster- 
nation of many reformers, now drove himself and his party 
toward reelection, rushing into law almost every plank of im- 
portance in the Progressive platform of 1912. Whether expedi- 
ency of politics was sufficient to supply the explanation 
unaided, or whether a fundamental change was at work in the 
philosophy of the Democratic Party, ponders Link, “no man 
could tell.” At any rate the climax of a reform movement long 
in the making had finally come. In summing up the campaign 
of 1916, a confused debate over pacifism, belligerency, and 
preparedness, Link believes that ‘peace and Progressivism” 
were the really important issues. Lastly Link details the trans- 
formation of a president who “kept us out of war” to one who 
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requested Congress in April, 1917, for the power to lead 
his nation into battle that the world “be made safe for 
democracy.” 

Arthur S. Link has done so much in this volume to carry 
the story of Woodrow Wilson and his times to 1917 that satis- 
faction and anticipation surround the thought that he will 
also write the following volume on World War I. 

America’s Rise to World Power, 1898-1954 by Foster Rhea 
Dulles lives up to the promise of the New American Nation 
Series, to be new in fact as well as in name, if only because of 
its boldness of chronological unity and its thematic concentra- 
tion. Legitimately enough, Dulles’ book “is concerned only 
with those developments in the field of foreign policy which 
mark the gradual emergence of the United States as a great 
power.” But its “underlying theme” is that chronic conflict 
“between those forces in our national life making for an as- 
sumption of the responsibilities of world power and those 
which have always sought the avoidance of such obligations.” 
Thus, against a dynamic background of wars and peace, colo- 
nies'and empires, author Dulles details the great debates which 
have sensitively and repeatedly probed so many aspects of 
American life in the twentieth century to settle particular and 
pressing issues “between responsible internationalism and 
what is called isolationism.” That such a conceptual structure 
bids fair to become one of the most significant so far selected 
for the new series seems uncontestable. 

Here is the history of that new American nation which has 
emerged within the memory of many living persons from com- 
parative obscurity to colossal status. And pity the poor citizen, 
of whom there are many, who failed or refused to comprehend 
the gathering implications of world power! As unto Henry 
Adams, in another context: “Forces grasped his wrists and 
flung him about as though he had hold of a live wire; firearms 
ravaged society, until an earthquake became almost a nervous 
relaxation.” Quick triumph over Spain was followed with all 
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of the pangs of Pacific involvement down to Pearl Harbor, 
Korea, and beyond. Latin America became a morass, for a long 
time haunted by taunts of “canal diplomacy” and “Yanqui 
imperialismo,” from which no one knew how or where to 
withdraw satisfactorily. Europe was in turn something to be 
“saved” or left “to stew in its own juice.” Yet America’s con- 
cern with her own security, her promotion of foreign trade 
and markets, and her mystical sense of world mission accu- 
rately measured her new place amidst the constellations of 
world power. Indeed, more so than the doctrine of isolation- 
ism, which “continued to exercise a powerful influence long 
after the conditions that fostered and justified it had ceased to 
exist.” 

Strangely, for a book with so impressive a theme, America’s 
Rise to World Power is singularly humdrum and uninterest- 
ing. Throughout, the reader puzzles over what is wrong. 

Fundamentally the trouble is that which Dulles himself 
recognized in his ‘‘Preface,” being “the problems of omission 
and emphasis.” However the difficulty does not appear to rest 
so much, as Dulles fears, in the impossibility of telling within 
such restrictive confines the full history of America’s rise to 
world power, as it does from trying to perform two tasks simul- 
taneously each of which merits a volume of its own. These are: 
(1) the actual history of increasing American involvement 
with the rest of the world, and (2) the domestic tensions which 
ensued. That these are twin matters, impossible to separate, 
is at once a truism, the theme of Dulles’ volume, and the root 
cause of its major fault. For the attempt to do both jobs to- 
gether inside such remorseless page limits has necessarily re- 
sulted in a skeletal performance unsatisfying in either direc- 
tion. Overall there is an air of breathless haste, of indecently 
hurried tempo. The outcome is a barebones outline with spo- 
radic reversions to theme. Nothing is lacking, yet scarcely 
enough is told either to hold the interest of professional his- 
torians who know their period or to explain events and person- 
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alities adequately to students who do not. Standard histories 
of the foreign affairs of the United States are available which 
do a superior job of describing and explaining America’s in- 
ternational behavior in recent times, but no adequate account 
exists of the consequent domestic tensions. It is regrettable 
that the author of America’s Rise to World Power, 1898-1954 
chose neither one turning of the road nor the other. 


* * * * 


Finally the possibility must be weighed that the New 
American Nation Series will assert so persuasive a pattern of 
synthesis as to influence American historical scholarship for 
a long time to come. There does not seem to be any acceptable 
way to evaluate this properly without giving vent to excessive 
speculation, but one can legitimately protest against any syn- 
thesis of American history which employs a central political 
chronology to cope with all exigencies including “cultural de- 
velopment.” At the same time, one cannot help wondering 
whether the comprehensive value of such a large series, both 
to libraries and individuals, may not have diminished substan- 
tially over the past fifty years. There is an abundance of 
printed materials everywhere available now. By contrast li- 
brary resources for educational purposes in American history 
were more limited one or two generations ago, with the result 
that great dependency was undoubtedly placed upon the vol- 
umes of the complete American Nation, greater dependency 
in fact than would today seem necessary or likely. Yet it will 
still probably be in those areas of greatest deficiency in library 
resources that the influence of the New American Nation Se- 
riés will prove most penetrating and enduring. There, in fact, 
the hopeful expectations of the editors may be realized: 


The American Nation series . . . . established itself at once as 
an authoritative synthesis of the historical scholarship of that day. 
Affectionately known to two generations of American st®@ents 
and scholars, it exercised a pervasive influence on the study and 
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teaching of American history... . . It is hoped that this new 
series will perform for our generation the service that the original 
American Nation series performed for two earlier generations.!° 


If these hopes should prove fruitful, one can foresee a sub- 
stantial body of American historians, on both college and sec- 
ondary school levels, regularly finding their inspiration and 
bibliographical guidance for classrom lectures, textbooks, and 
supervised research within the synthetic constructs of the New 
American Nation Series. If such should prove to be the case, 
no better example could be found of the intellectual tyranny 
capable of being exercised by antiquated historical syntheses. 
It will be demonstrably true, as Thomas C. Cochran wrote in 
1948, that: ‘““The main props of the synthetic structure erected, 
more or less unconsciously, by such pioneers as Channing, 
Hart, McMaster, and Turner, are still securely in place.” 
Has not the historical profession advanced beyond this in fifty 
years? 


APPENDIX 





THE AMERICAN NATION: 

A HISTORY 

(The individual volumes carry the 
numbers assigned them by the editor.) 


1. Edward Potts Cheyney, European 
Background of American History, 1300- 
1600 (1904) 

2. Livingston Farrand, Basis of Ameri- 
can History 1500-1900 (1904) 

g. Edward Gaylord Bourne, Spain in 
America, 1450-1580 (1904) 


” Tbid., Link, Wilson, xi-xii. 
Thomas C. Cochran, “The ‘Presidential Synthesis’ in American History,” 

American Historical Review, LIII (July, 1948), 748. 
* Not yet published 
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(The individual volumes have not 
been numbered by the publisher. 
They are listed here, not in the 
order given in the publisher’s pros- 
pectus, but in more or less parallel 
fashion to the old series.) 


Wallace Notestein, The English 
People on the Eve of Colonization, 
1603-1630 (1954) 

Jeannette Mirsky, Discovery and Ex- 
ploration* 


Lesley Byrd Simpson, Spain in 
America* 

Geoffrey Bruun, Europe and Amer- 
ica* 








4. Lyon Gardiner Tyler, England in 
America, 1580-1652 (1904) 

5. Charles McLean Andrews, Colonial 
Self-Government, 1652-1689 (1904) 

6. Evarts Boutell Greene, Provincial 
America, 1690-1740 (1905) 

7. Reuben Gold Thwaites, France in 
America, 1497-1763 (1905) 


8. George Elliott Howard, Preliminar- 
ies of the Revolution, 1763-1775 (1905) 


g. Claude Halstead Van Tyne, The 
American Revolution, 1776-1783 (1905) 
10. Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin, 
The Confederation and the Constitu- 
tion, 1783-1789 (1905) 

11. John Spencer Bassett, The Feder- 
alist System, 1789-1801 (1906) 


12, Edward Channing, The Jefferson- 
ian System, 1801-1811 (1906) 


13. Kendric Charles Babcock, The Rise 
of American Nationality, 1811-1819 


(1906) 
14. Frederick Jackson Turner, Rise of 
the New West, 1819-1829 (1906) 


15. William MacDonald, Jacksonian 
Democracy, 1829-1837 (1906) 


16. Albert Bushnell Hart, Slavery and 
Abolition, 1831-1841 (1906) 


17. George Pierce Garrison, Westward 
Extension, 1841-1850 (1906) 

18. Theodore Clarke Smith, Parties and 
Slavery, 1850-1859 (1906) 


* Not yet published 
** Author not announced 
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Leonard Labaree, Founding the 
English Colonies* 


Wesley Frank Craven, Growth of the 
English Colonies, 1660-1710* 


The English Colonies in the Eigh- 
teenth Century** 


Mason Wade, France in America* 


Louis B. Wright, Culture of the Co- 
lonial Era* 


Lawrence Henry Gipson, The Com- 
ing of the Revolution, 1763-1775 
(1954) 

John Richard Alden, The American 
Revolution, 1775-1783 (1954) 


Confederation and Constitution** 


The Federalist Era** 


Dumas Malone, The Jeffersonian 
Era* 


George Dangerfield, The New Na- 
tionalism, 1814-1829* 


Francis S. Philbrick, The Rise of the 
West, 1776-1830* 


Glyndon Garlock Van Deusen, Jack- 
sonian Era* 
Clement Eaton, The Old South* 


Louis Filler, Abolition and Re- 
form* 

Russel Nye, Cultural Development, 
1776-1830* 

Cultural Development, 1830-1860°* 
Constitutional Development, 1789- 
1876* 


Ray Billington, The West, 18g0- 
1860* 





19. French Ensor Chadwick, Causes of 
the Civil War, 1859-1861 (1906) 


20. James Kendall Hosmer, The Appeal 
to Arms, 1861-1863 (1907) 


21. James Kendall Hosmer, Outcome of 
the Civil War, 1863-1865 (1907) 


22. William Archibald Dunning, Re- 
construction, Poli‘ical and Economic, 
1865-1877 (1907) 


23. Edwin Erle Sparks, National Devel- 
opment, 1877-1885 (1907) 


24. Davis Rich Dewey, National Prob- 
lems, 1885-1897 (1907) 


25. John Holladay Latané, America as 
a World Power, 1897-1907 (1907) 


26. Albert Bushnell Hart, National 
Ideals Historically Traced, 1607-1907 
(1907) 

27. David Maydole Matteson, comp., 
Analytic Index Covering Every Impor- 
tant Event, Noted Person, and Histori- 
cal Fact Mentioned in the Preceding 
Twenty-Six Volumes and Fully Supple- 
menting the Separate Indexes (1908) 


28. Frederic Austin Ogg, National 


Progress, 1907-1917 (1918) 


* Not yet published 
** Author not announced 
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David Potter, Coming of the Civil 
War* 
Bruce Catton, The Civil War, 1860- 
1865* 


Bell Irvin Wiley, The Confederacy* 


Howard Beale, Reconstruction* 


Fred Shannon, Hayes to Harrison, 
1877-18g90* 

Harold U. Faulkner, The Age of Re- 
form* 


Foster Rhea Dulles, America’s Rise 
to World Power, 1898-1954 (1955) 


Cultural History, 1860-1g00** 


Walter Prescott Webb, The West, 
1860-1950* 


George Mowry, The Roosevelt Era, 
1900-1910* 

Arthur S. Link, Woodrow Wilson 
and the Progressive Era, 1910-1917 
(1954) 

Arthur S. Link, World War I* 
Robert K. Carr, Constitutional De- 
velopment, 1877-1946* 

Herbert Agar, Cultural Develop- 
ment, 1900-1950* 

John D. Hicks, Normalcy and Reac- 
tion, 1920-1932* 

William E, Leuchtenburg, The New 
Deal* 

World War II, Domestic** 

World War II, Military** 

D. W. Brogan, America in the Post- 
war Period* 

Clifford Lord, Statistical Volume* 
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LA REVOLUTION FRANCAISE ET L’EMPIRE NAPOLEONIEN. 
By André Fugier [HISTOIRE DES RELATIONS INTERNA- 
TIONALES. Edited by Pierre Renouvin, Volume IV.] (Paris: Li- 
brairie Hachette, 1954. 1100 fr.) 


This is the fourth volume to appear in a projected seven-volume his- 
tory of international relations from the early Middle Ages to the present. 
The three remaining volumes, two covering the years 1815 to 1914 and 
one the subsequent period, are to be written by Pierre Renouvin, director 
of the series. André Fugier, author of the present volume on the French 
Revolution and Napoleon, is Professeur 4 la Faculté des Letteres de Lyon 
and is well known for his studies of the relations between Spain and the 
Napoleonic Empire. 

In 1787 and 1788, the European states (or more exactly the chancel- 
leries) were occupied with the Russo-Turkish problem. Following in the 
traditions of classic diplomacy and Kabinettspolitik, the European mon- 
archs and their ministers were busily engaged in weaving intrigues and 
in executing complicated maneuvers, which extended the Russo-Turkish 
affair throughout Europe, with no presentiment of the approaching 
storm. For a few brief months after the storm broke, they were able to 
refer to Louis XVI as “the poor monarch,” and to observe that France 
no longer had a diplomatic policy, but the forces unloosed in the Revolu- 
tion soon engulfed them all. Traditional diplomacy did not disappear, 
but new forces reduced its relative importance in international relations 
during the quarter of a century of Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. 

It is to the task of presenting international relations in their broadest 
sense that Fugier has addressed himself. He examines the whole range 
of influences and activities that governed the relations between the 
powers from 1789 to 1815; he does not forget that Napoleon, in the eyes 
of the monarchs and aristocrats of Europe, continued to represent the 
Revolution; when he presents the foreign policy of a power, he invariably 
attempts to show its relationship to domestic factors. The most provoca- 
tive and valuable portion of the study is Part III, entitled Cowrants Mon- 
diaux, in which intellectual, religious, demographic, economic, and mili- 
tary currents are examined with admirable clarity and balance; the 
examination here includes the New World, Asia, and Africa, as well as 
Europe. Parts I and II, which treat chronologically the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic periods, are less original but together they constitute an 
able, brief synthesis. 

Fugier gives no evidence of an a priori thesis and he is thoroughly 
familiar with recent French scholarship for the period. More unusual for 
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a French scholar, he is equally familiar with scholarly works produced 
outside of France. The only criticism by the present reviewer is that the 
author, in his determination to achieve scope and to omit none of the 
factors so often overlooked by diplomatic historians, has gone too far in 
his de-emphasis of the gambits of diplomacy. The criticism does not apply 
to the treatment of specific points, which on the whole is as judicious as 
one could ask, but to the over-all impression that is created. 


JOSEPH J. MATHEWS 
Emory University 


GROWTH AND STAGNATION IN THE EUROPEAN ECONOMY. 
By Ingvar Svennilson. (Geneva: United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, 1954. Pp. 342. $4.50.) 


The “one-worldness” of contemporary existence is borne in on the 
historian in a multitude of ways. One of the most overwhelming is the 
plethora of material now being published in the field of international 
relations. This material conclusively demonstrates the intimate involve- 
ment_of national with international trends, in all important areas of 
thought and action. United States government reports, hearings and 
documents increasingly carry American students to far parts of the globe. 
But most forceful in historical impact nowadays is the published output 
of international organizations which since 1929 have been created to try 
to bring order out of world chaos. The shortsightedness which has con- 
fined executive functioning of these organizations to narrow limits fortu- 
nately has not prevented their research staffs from turning the X-rays of 
factual analysis upon the changing relationships of the nations. Through 
the basic studies and the annual, quarterly and special reports of such 
organs as the United Nations, the International Monetary Fund, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation, the Export-Import Bank and 
the Bank for International Settlements historians can witness events in 
rapid motion. The historian blesses his wealth of data while he curses 
his own shortcomings in synthesis. 

Among the specialized agencies of the United Nations is the Economic 
Commission for Europe which (like some of the others) carries on an 
extensive program of current research; but it felt the need for a long- 
term perspective, directed by an outstanding, independent scholar aided 
by the staff and documentation of ECE. The Rockefeller Foundation 
agreed to meet the cost, and Professor Ingvar Svennilson of the Univer- 
sity of Stockholm accepted the responsibility. 

The well-endowed offspring of this happy union is this quarto volume, 
chiefly on the interwar period but containing also much relating to 1880- 
1950. Within its well-organized text are 72 “text tables” and 78 “statistical 
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tables,” with full notes on sources and methods, a full index of charts and 
tables and a too-brief index of subject matter. 

Part I distills results in chapters on the process of economic growth, 
problems of transformation and a summary of findings on stagnation and 
growth in the interwar period. Part II, of seven chapters, allots five to 
particularizing on patterns of growth and stagnation in population, agri- 
culture, industry, energy, steel and six “other” industries. The two re- 
maining chapters (IX and X) treat structural changes in Europe's inter- 
national trade and main elements in national growth. 

Here is fare for the economic, social, political and diplomatic his- 
torians. The economic historian will mine the entire volume. The social 
historian probably will be most interested in population trends and im- 
plications of industrial and agricultural change. The diplomatic and 
political historian presumably will get most from Chapters I-III and 
IX-X. The cardinal historic element dominating the whole is the im- 
perious fact of change in the international setting of the European econ- 
omy. In marked contrast to long-term trends in preceding decades, the 
interwar period saw stagnation in the volume of world trade, change in 
the commodity composition of world demand for manufactured products, 
and rising competition from overseas industrial powers. 

The causal relationships between these changes are treated in detail, 
showing how most of Europe was very slow to acknowledge the imperium 
of these changes. Consequently Europe maximized its disadvantages and 
left that legacy of weakness — social, moral and political as well as eco- 
nomic — on the cure of which one of the most fortunate nations in history 
has been lavishing herculean efforts. Not Europeans alone, but Americans 
no less, would be better equipped for pressing decisions if they had a fair 
understanding of the facts here analyzed. 


JEANNETTE P. NICHOLS 
University of Pennsylvania 


THE STRENUOUS PURITAN: HUGH PETER, 1598-1660. By Ray- 
mond Phineas Stearns. (Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois Press, 
1954. Pp. xii, 463. $7.50.) 


In The Strenuous Puritan, Dr. Stearns gives us the best available life 
of Hugh Peter, Independent divine and chaplain of Oliver Cromwell, 
from his boyhood in Fowey to his death on the scaffold after the Restora- 
tion of Charles II. The evidence, gathered with great care from archival 
and other sources, is laid before us with singular completeness. It is a 
tribute to Dr. Stearns’ thoroughness and balance to say that we are even 
given such information as may lead us to adopt conclusions different from 
his own. 

Dr. Stearns of necessity deals briefly with Peter’s childhood and youth. 
The story is eked out by descriptions of Fowey and of Cambridge in 
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Peter's day, the history of the family (formerly known as Dickwoode), 
and an essay on early Congregationalism. This is consistent with the 
stated aim of the book: “‘to set forth for the first time in full, the im- 
pressive story of the man, and to enable him to speak for himself from a 
well-furnitured stage of his own times.” Although “well-furnitured” is an 
unhappy turn of phrase, the idea which it expresses is a good one. The 
author is at his best in his picture of Congregational thought (pp. 46-52). 
His account of Peter’s period of exile in the Netherlands and the struggle 
there for the control of the pulpits of the English churches is also excel- 
lent (pp. 53-92). 

Peter came to America as an agent for the founders of Saybrook, but 
turned to the Massachusetts Bay colony after his arrival. He replaced 
Roger Williams at Salem church and took an important part in the at- 
tempts of the orthodox to muzzle Anne Hutchinson. He was active in the 
assertion of the jurisdiction of Massachusetts Bay over the upper Piscata- 
qua. He even proposed an early scheme for New England fisheries. These 
things assure him a prominent place among the “Builders of the Bay 
Colony.” Dr. Stearns goes too far, however, in calling him “the father of 
New England fisheries and the triangular trade” (p. viii). Others were 
as active as he, his own scheme was a failure, and his participation in some 
other plans rests on a chain of “probabilities” (p. 138). 

The Salem minister returned to England to get help at a time when 
many generous supporters at home were preoccupied with the Long Par- 
liament and its difficulties with Charles I. He succeeded in finding money 
for the colony and books for the library of its college, but was himself 
drawn into the great political and religious struggles of the Civil Wars. 
Peter distinguished himself as an Independent and as an advocate of 
religious toleration — thus reversing his stand in New England. He served 
in the war in England and Ireland, took the side of the Independent offi- 
cers of the army, and helped unite the army against the Presbyterians of 
parliament by the delivery of political sermons. After the outbreak of 
the second Civil War he demanded the punishment of Charles I. His 
attachment to Cromwell grew so close that Lilburne could say with some 
justice that he was “one of the setting dogs, or stalking horses of the great 
men of the Army” (p. 348). In spite of his public desire for toleration he 
rejoiced in the slaughter of Drogheda. He took some unofficial role in 
so many affairs of church and state that he was finally rebuked by Crom- 
well and persuaded to content himself with the functions of a chaplain 
of the council of state. The overthrow of the Protectorate set him adrift; 
he did nothing after the Restoration to avoid his capture, which led to his 
execution for demanding King Charles’ head in 1649. 

Dr. Stearns can tell a good story (the summary of Peter’s character at 
the end of the book is admirable) but mars it sometimes with slanginess, 
repetition, and unanswered questions. The University of Illinois Press 
deserves applause for its labor to make this an attractive book but it is 
a pity that no complete bibliography is included as an integral part of 
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the creation of an historical study of this kind. There is, however, much 
with which we may feel compensated. 


GEORGE HILTON JONES 
Washington Ccllege 


THE MAIN STREAM OF JACOBITISM. By George Hilton Jones. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. x, 275. 


Professor Jones has added to the literature of lost causes an impres- 
sively detailed and documented account of political and diplomatic in- 
trigues at the court of the exiled Stuarts. He begins by examining the 
role of religious, constitutional and diplomatic factors in the Revolution 
of 1688. He contrasts the principles and sacrifices of a Middleton with 
the time-serving and unscrupulous behaviour of Marlborough and, later, 
of Bolingbroke. He thinks neither can be defended except in terms of a 
generally lower standard of loyalty. He brushes aside both the modern 
exculpation of Marlborough by Churchill and the eighteenth century 
vindication of Bolingbroke by himself. 

He reveals more clearly than most have done the extraordinary series 
of accidents which seem to have worked against the Jacobites. He exam- 
ines carefully the complex nature of the situation in Ireland, Scotland, 
and France. He corrects stories of Middleton’s conversion. He cannot ex- 
plain the behaviour of Hamilton in 1706; perhaps he is inclined to give 
too much credence to the possibility that, had he remained loyal to the 
cause, Presbyterians and Cameronians might have rallied to it. 

Much the most interesting contribution of this volume lies in the in- 
sight it affords into the character, not of James II but of his carefully 
educated and conscientious son, the ‘Old Pretender.’ He is the real hero 
of the book. His personal difficulties and his marked lack of charm are 
carefully portrayed. Nevertheless he emerges as brave, tolerant, faithful 
to his friends and persistent in his endeavours, under circumstances which 
were never favorable, and amongst a circle which included more knaves 
than friends. The contrast with ‘Bonny prince Charlie’ is great. Surpris- 
ingly enough to students of romantic history, it is all in favour of the 
elder, less glamorous figure. Charles Edward ruined the last possible 
chance of success by his blunders and his inability to meet the strength 
of his adversaries. It was this, indeed, and the draconian measures of 
Cumberland’s revenge that made any further effort futile. 

Professor Jones rightly, I think, concludes that Jacobitism was far 
more hurt by the loss of human material than by the abolition of heritable 
jurisdictions, though he may exaggerate, in an admirable attempt to re- 
evaluate factors in the situation of ’46, the amount of sentiment in Scot- 
land for the Stuarts. It is hard to find much trace of this in sermons, tracts 
or letters. The Scots Magazine, he notes, was more neutral but it was 
after all published almost in the midst of strife. Professor Jones has used 
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manuscripts at Windsor and much material in other archives. He has 
carefully re-examined the mass of printed Scotch and English material. 
He has occasionally missed an important article (for example Professor 
John Murray's work on Anglo-Swedish relations in 1717). He has, how- 
ever, given us the best, perhaps the definitive study of personalities and 
problems directly connected with the exiled Stuarts, avoiding the many 
times retold story of the ’15 and the ‘45 and concentrating on the less 
familiar but all important Main Stream. 


CAROLINE ROBBINS 
Bryn Mawr College 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1792. By Gaetano Salvemini. 
[Translated from the Italian by I. M. Rawson.] (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1954. Pp. 343.) 


This book, which, after three introductory chapters analyzing the 
institutions of the Old Regime, launches into the Revolution and carries 
the story to the battle of Valmy, was written in 1905, early in the career 
of this distinguished Italian historian and resister of fascism. It appears 
for the first time in English, and the publisher claims that it summarizes 
and integrates “the tremendous flood of new information on the Revo- 
lution brought to light by modern scholarship.” 

If one discounts the publisher’s extravagant blurb, one can be reason- 
ably well satisfied. Salvemini is particularly skillful in probing political 
institutions. Though his day-to-day facts sometimes seem in error, his 
sources not always reliable or the best, his touch is yet sure. He knows 
the machine he is taking apart even though it is painfully clear that he 
does not know many important recent treatises upon the Revolutionary 
decade. He has found out about political machines perhaps from his study 
of the Italian past, and he brings to his study of the French experiment 
a sharp critical faculty and much originality. His judgment is often in- 
cisive, as, for example, this crisp appraisal of the Girondins: “But, in vic- 
tory or defeat, in power or in prison, the Girondins were always the same: 
artists who had lost their way in politics, lovers of fine words and noble 
gestures, seekers after glory rather than truth; half play-actors and half 
heroes” (p. 242). Only Carlyle’s intuition can match that estimate. 

It is somewhat sad that more recent scholarship was not incorporated 
in the new version, that the errors of fact were not corrected, and that 
the Epilogue, which is excellent, was not expanded so that readers might 
have more of the story of the Revolution — for it clearly did not end 
with Valmy — followed by a statement of what this fine mind thinks the 
whole Revolution means. When the reader remembers that the book was 
planned and, one judges, largely executed before 1905, he should agree 
that this work rightly was received at that time as a tour de force. Today 
what is needed is an English translation of Georges Lefebvre’s La révolu- 
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tion francaise, which the Presses Universitaires de France published in 
1951. 

RICHARD M. BRACE 
Northwestern University 


LE GRAND CARNOT. By Marcel Reinhard. (Paris: Hachette, 1950-52. 
2 vols.) 


Marcel Reinhard, himself a former French military engineer and dis- 
tinguished historian, here provides the fullest and best biography of 
Lazare Carnot to date. The work constitutes a masterly reinterpretation 
of the subject and a highly significant contribution to French Revolu- 
tionary studies. It is well written and skillfully organized. 

The chapters on Carnot’s early social, intellectual and professional 
frustrations reveal the accumulated resentments which made the bitter 
young engineer a revolutionary and illuminate bourgeois opposition to 
the Old Regime. The treatment of Carnot’s career during the Revolution 
contributes new insights into the beginnings of nationalism and “total 
war,” the army as a social institution, the operations of the Committee of 
Public Safety, the character of the Terror, the inner history of the Direc- 
tory, the relations of Bonaparte and Carnot, and the mechanism of 
Napoleonic government. 

Exhaustive research in European archives and private collections, 
such as the Carnot family papers, are the solid basis of this remarkable 
work. The sources are critically interpreted with imagination and sound 
scholarship. All the published works have been used but only those of 
Dupré and Warschauer are considered significant. Various views of con- 
troversial problems are presented and then Reinhard lucidly and dispas- 
sionately advances his personal conclusions. 

The author is no hero worshipper, nor is he an iconoclast. His Carnot 
is neither the unwavering democrat and military genius dear to republi- 
can hagiography nor the immoral and time-serving mediocrity censured 
by reactionaries. Carnot is given full credit for his energetic and skillful 
administration of the war, but the title of “Organizer of Victory” is cor- 
rectly awarded to a team of revolutionary specialists who were responsible 
for the new strategy and tactics. Before 1792 Carnot’s military theories 
were essentially conservative; only the war (and that temporarily) con- 
vinced him of the significance of the offensive, firepower, ‘divisional or- 
ganization,” and “total war.” As a statesman Carnot was remarkably 
inept, a poor judge of men, and “plus propre a l’administration des 
choses qu’au gouvernement des hommes.” He was a defender of the 
Republic but he was also responsible for its destruction. He contributed 
to the Terror, the fall of Robespierre, the internal feuds of the Directory, 
and the triumph of the dictatorship of Bonaparte. Carnot was an oppor- 
tunist who was alternately Girondin and Montagnard, member of the 
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Directory and minister of the Consulate, adversary of the Empire and 
advocate of the Napoleonic regime, adviser of Louis XVIII and war 
minister of the Hundred Days — yet he died in exile. According to Rein- 
hard, Carnot was a revolutionary malgré lui whose political attitudes 
were those of a practical, conservative reformer. He was, however, a social 
revolutionary in the sense that he desired a new social order based on 
the technicians — “les hommes 4 talents.” He was “le précurseur de lage 
des polytechniciens.” 

One wishes that the author had devoted more space to what he himself 
calls “le plus beau moment” of Carnot’s career, the Year II. Reinhard’s 
most original contributions are concerned with the periods before and 
after the work of the Committee of Public Safety. An index, infrapaginal 
notes, and fuller and more accurate references would also have been de- 
sirable. Nevertheless, this masterly treatment of Carnot will undoubtedly 
remain the standard work for many years to come. 


DAVID L. DOWD 
University of Florida 


MODERN GERMANY, ITS HISTORY AND CIVILIZATION. By 
Koppel S. Pinson. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. Pp. xv, 


637.) 


This book fills an important need. It appears at a time when Ger- 
many is once again emerging as a major factor in world politics and when 
the “German problem” should be of great concern to thoughtful men 
everywhere. Professor Pinson of Queens College (already known for his 
earlier contributions to German history) rightly feels that this problem 
is unintelligible without an adequate understanding of German historical 
development during the past one hundred and fifty years. Within that 
span he devotes most of his space to developments prior to 1918, with 
special emphasis on the Empire where so many of Germany's later 
troubles had their origin. While this is a great improvement over the 
more “present-minded” works on German history written during World 
War II, a somewhat fuller treatment of the Weimar Republic and espe- 
cially the Nazi period would have made this a still better, if longer, book. 
Its writing throughout is so vivid and its approach sufficiently novel that 
this reader, for one, would gladly have enjoyed more of it. 

As the author points out in his introduction, this is not a “drum and 
trumpet history.” Its main emphasis is on cultural, social, and economic 
rather than diplomatic and military developments. Again, this is a wel- 
come departure from established practice, and one which makes the book 
of considerable interest even to the specialist in German history. The 
chapters on the Classical Humanistic, the Catholic, and the Socialist tradi- 
tions are especially noteworthy. One might ask, however, whether the 
author has not perhaps gone a little too far in the opposite direction. 
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There is no real account, for instance, of the diplomatic history of the 
Empire or of the military or naval history of World War I; and the ori- 
gins of events of World War II are allotted a mere fifteen pages, com- 
pared to the forty devoted to the Revolution of 1918-1919. Would not a 
slight expansion here also have made this a better balanced book? 

These criticisms, however, do not detract from the general excellence 
of the book. In raising them this reviewer is mainly speaking as a teacher 
of German history, who is always hoping for a text that will free him from 
having to devote his lectures to the intricacies of foreign affairs or the 
tedium of military campaigns. A more valid criticism, perhaps, is that 
the author at times assumes a greater knowledge of German history from 
the general reader than seems justified. This applies especially to the 
sections dealing with intellectual history where frequently names are 
introduced which, without further identification, must remain meaning- 
less. A more selective and fuller treatment would have been preferable. 

There are the inevitable errors, mostly of fact and spelling, that are 
difficult to avoid in any book which tries to give such a wealth of material. 
It might be added that the book has some useful appendices on Reichstag 
elections (1871-1933) and Reich Cabinets under the Weimar Republic. 
One wishes the publisher had felt generous enough to supply a few maps 
as well. All in all this is an admirable volume which deserves to be read 
widely by students of German history and general readers as well. 


HANS W. GATZKE 
The Johns Hopkins University 


THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONFLICT IN PRUSSIA: 1858- 
1864. By Eugene Anderson. [University of Nebraska Studies, No. 12] 
(Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1954. Pp. x, 445.) 


With a resurgent Germany ready again to take her place in the family 
of nations, Mr. Anderson’s analysis of the struggle between the Prussian 
liberals and conservatives is particularly timely. He has done extensive 
research in German primary and secondary source materials and has 
amassed a tremendous array of statistical data and other evidence to sup- 
port his generally sound interpretations and conclusions. 

Most of Mr. Anderson’s book is a documented explanation of why 
Prussia’s central and local government after 1862 remained in the hands 
of the conservatives despite liberal control of the lower house of the 
Landtag. The author concludes that the liberals failed because they were 
not “thoroughly liberal.” Theoretically, they favored local self-govern- 
ment, but when the chips were down they were afraid to advocate reforms 
which would give the peasant and tradesman a real opportunity to par- 
ticipate in public affairs. The majority supported the three-class system 
of voting and opposed direct elections of public officials as well as univer- 
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sal and equal suffrage. The liberals favored the retention of the three 
separate estates in the county assembly (Kreistag), thus giving their bless- 
ing to a system of representation which left the privileged orders in 
control. A lower house committee of liberal deputies noted that “the 
peasantry, limited in education and judgment should not be personally 
represented in the Kreistag in too large numbers.” 

Neither liberal ministers of the interior during the “New Era” nor 
liberal deputies in the lower house of the Landtag supported measures 
which would sharply decrease the central authority. Indeed, the liberals 
favored tighter royal control of the executive head of the county 
(Landrat) and were quite willing for the burgomaster to retain a suspen- 
sory veto over the acts of the town council, leaving disputed questions 
to regional administrative officials for final decision. The liberals failed 
to comprehend that broad participation in decision-making at the local 
level was essential for the achievement of liberal ideals at the state level 
and their failure left the local assemblies powerless to make important 
decisions without the approval of the appropriate administrative officials. 
Mr. Anderson makes the significant point that Bismarck weeded out inde- 
pendent minded bureaucrats and created an authoritarian administrative 
force completely loyal to the central government, thus providing a ready- 
made hierarchy of officials for William II and Hitler. 

On the negative side a few limitations are worthy of note. Too much 
confidence has been placed in scattered newspaper reports of doubtful 
reliability in analyses of the political attitudes of members of the various 
social classes (Chapter 13). Footnote documentation is relatively com- 
plete, but a bibliography, as well as an index, would have been helpful. 
Although Mr. Anderson makes effective use of contemporary parlia- 
mentary records, newspapers, and pamphlets, as well as a substantial 
number of monographs, he has failed to bring his work completely up to 
date by utilizing the work of such men as Srbik, Eyck, and Dehio. In its 
totality, however, the volume is a solid contribution to the historical 
literature of the 1858-1864 period. 


VINCENT W. BEACH 
University of Colorado 


THE ORIGIN OF RUSSIA. By Henry Paszkiewicz. (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. Pp. xii, 556. Maps, tables. $10.00.) 


Professor Paszkiewicz’s book does not constitute a complete history of 
the origins of Russia, but a series of essays on some of the most contro- 
versial problems of early Russian history. Among these problems, Pasz- 
kiewicz discusses the meaning of the name “Rus,” the Normanist and 
anti-Normanist theories, the geographical boundaries of Kievan Rus, its 
ethnical composition, the origin and background of Moscovite Russia, 
and a number of more specialized questions, such as the authenticity of 
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the Lay of Igor and the issue of a “Polish Metropolitan See of the Slavonic 
Rite.” 

As long as historians find no new sources — and with one or two minor 
exceptions Professor Paszkiewicz uses, of course, no others than his prede- 
cessors — there can be but little expectation that the problems discussed 
will ever be solved to the satisfaction of all scholars. Paszkiewicz keeps 
close to a strict interpretation of the documentary sources; he is extremely 
cautious of archeological and philological finds. He is intimately ac- 
quainted with the extensive literature on the various topics, listing in his 
bibliography more than a thousand sources, monographs, and periodical 
articles by Soviet, older Russian, Polish, Scandinavian, German, Ameri- 
can, and other scholars, and directing the reader in countless extensive 
footnotes to views supporting, as well as differing from, his own 
deductions. 

Evaluating the extensive material and divergent views, Paszkiewicz 
comes to the conclusion that in the sources the concept “Rus” had a three- 
fold meaning: It embraced a geographical entity—the state of Kiev 
which the author carefully circumscribes; a political entity — the com- 
munity of Slavic and non-Slavic tribes which, whether beyond or within 
the borders of the state of Kiev, paid tribute to Kiev; and a religious entity 
—all the peoples which constituted “Eastern Christianity with its center 
at Kiev” (p. 176). 

The author accepts the view that the “Rus” were Norsemen — called 
“Rus” after their coming to “Russia.” He doubts the large-scale emigra- 
tion movement of the Slavs from the Kievan to the Volga region, which, 
after all, was old Norse territory anyhow, and insists that the Great Rus- 
sians emerged from Finns, not Slavs. These Finns belonged to “Rus” not 
in the geographic and ethnic senses, but in the broader political and reli- 
gious senses as defined above. Paszkiewicz maintains that the Lay of Igor 
is a falsification. In his discussions of Ukrainian and Galician relations 
to Poland we may trace a measure of Polish nationalism. 

It would be an injustice to the author if the impression were left that 
he is either simply reemphasizing earlier views or that he is giving new 
apodictical answers to old and involved questions. The merit of the work 
is great. It lies in the penetration and infinite care with which the author 
arrives at his answers and the logic and scholarship with which differing 
conclusions are considered and discussed. Certainly, some of the author’s 
conclusions will be open to question. We may ask, for instance, whether 
the “tolerance” of the Lithuanians really testified to their “political ma- 
turity” (p. 218); whether Lithuanian rule over the Slavic populations 
lasted “very much longer” than Tartar rule because it “served the interest 
of the population . . . . very much better” (p. 221); or whether Vladimir 
divided his realms among his children because his purpose was the “de- 
liberate breaking up of tribal territories” (p. 160). But such statements 
refer only to minor issues. There is no doubt that Paszkiewicz’s work 
will rank as an outstanding contribution to the controversy over the origin 
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of Russia and that because of its scope it will remain indispensable to all 
serious students of Russian history. 


WALTER KIRCHNER 
University of Delaware 


THE INTERREGNUM, 1923-1924. By Edward Hallett Carr. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. Pp. vii, 392. $5.00.) 


In this fourth volume of his monumental History of Soviet Russia, 
Mr. E. H. Carr has departed from his original format by covering only 
a little more than a single year (March 1923 to May 1924). The dates 
approximate the period of Lenin’s last illness and “constitute a sort of 
intermediate period — a truce or interregnum in party and Soviet affairs 
— when controversial decisions were, so far as possible, avoided or held 
in suspense” (p. v). As in his three volume Bolshevik Revolution, 1917- 
1923, political, economic, and diplomatic history are treated separately, 
an arrangement which facilitates an orderly discussion by means of an 
artificial compartmentalization of subject matter. For so short a period of 
time, however, no other method would seem to have been practicable. 

To most readers the section dealing with the incipient struggle for 
power between Stalin and Trotsky will be the most fascinating. Fore- 
knowledge of the denouement hardly lessens the drama and suspense in- 
herent in the situation, and Carr is at his best — as indeed are most his- 
torians — when he is concerned with human beings rather than with 
abstractions. Inevitably more arid, and occasionally even tedious, is the 
lengthy section devoted to the economy under the label “The Scissors 
Crisis.” (The term was Trotsky’s in reference to the disparity between 
the price level for agricultural and industrial products which, when repre- 
sented on a linear graph, gave the appearance of an open pair of scissors.) 
The successful resolution of the crisis added to the prestige of that curious 
compromise between socialism and capitalism known as the New Eco- 
nomic Policy and allowed the peasants and the Nepmen another five 
years’ grace. 

In the realm of foreign policy the Soviet Union managed to acquire 
an aura of respectability by receiving diplomatic recognition from the 
major capitalist powers, with the notable exception of the United States. 
The alluring mirage of a German revolution, however, once more suc- 
cumbed to the sober realities of proletarian inertia. The more promising 
prospect for Communism in China, symbolized by Michael Borodin’s 
famous mission to Canton, is passed over without mention but presum- 
ably will be discussed in the forthcoming two volume installment to be 
entitled Socialism in One Country, 1924-1926. 

The lucid prose which Carr’s admirers have come to expect is always 
in evidence, though it is clouded for the general reader by an overly 
indulged habit of voluminous footnoting for other than bibliographical 
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purposes. It would be wiser, of course, for those not already conversant 
with Soviet history to seek an introduction to the subject elsewhere than 
in this series. While Carr is by no means a “historian’s historian” —a fre- 
quent and not necessarily flattering remark about the authors of dull but 
definitive historical monographs —he makes fewer concessions to the 
nonspéecialist than the nature of his project would seem to require. On 
the score of objectivity little more could be desired. Bolshevism is handled 
unemotionally, as if it were a rational historical phenomenon. One finds 
no evidence of current ideological animosities being injected into past 
events —a practice which, unfortunately, has come to be the hallmark 
of both academic and popular writing about the U. S. S. R. in this coun- 
try. It is perhaps not entirely fortuitous, therefore, that England, where 
the pressures for conformity are considerably less, should have produced 
the first major historian of Soviet Russia. The Interregnum sustains in 
every way the high standards set by The Bolshevik Revolution. 


ROBERT D. WARTH 
The Newark Colleges 
Rutgers University 


THE ROOTS OF FRENCH IMPERIALISM IN EASTERN ASIA. By 
John F. Cady. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press for the American His- 
torical Association, 1954. Pp. xi, 322. $5.00.) 


The inability of the French to recognize the necessity for meeting the 
demands of Indochinese nationalism has been responsible for the most 
serious setback to the West since the Communist victory in China. Many 
reasons may be cited to explain why France was less willing to grant 
independence to its Asian subjects than were the other colonial powers. 
Certainly a central reason is the fact that to the French, more than to the 
British, Dutch, or Americans, colonialism was a vital expression of nation- 
alism: possession of colonies was regarded as prime proof of French cul- 
tural superiority. The French were blind to viewpoints of subject peoples 
who did not believe that the highest good lay in partaking of French cul- 
ture. The “white man’s burden,” the mission civilisatrice, was to the 
French a basic article of faith and not merely an ideological cloak for 
economic exploitation. The development of this imperial outlook is care- 
fully exposed in John Cady’s study. 

During the two decades from 1840 to 1861, on which Dr. Cady has 
concentrated, the French possessed no colonies and had virtually no com- 
mercial interests in the Far East. Dr. Cady finds that national pride was 
the “taproot of French imperialism” — the paramount motive for the 
maintenance of French activities in Eastern Asia. Even the French policy 
of supporting Catholic missions was prompted in large measure by na- 
tionalistic considerations. The Anglo-French entente (1830-60) and the 
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superiority of British power in Asia conditioned French activities in 
Eastern Asia, but the French continually sought to enhance their national 
prestige in ways that would not be opposed by the British or that could 
be covered under the excuse of Anglo-French co-operation. Dr. Cady also 
discusses the relationship of French policy in the Far East to political 
and religious developments in France and to the policies pursued by 
Russia and the United States. 

Along with his analysis of French policy, Dr. Cady presents a wealth 
of detail on French activities in Eastern Asia. New light is thrown on 
many of the events discussed, for the author has utilized archival sources 
hitherto largely unexplored. Among the most important of these are the 
documents of the French ministry of foreign affairs relating to China and 
the China correspondence of the British foreign office. The bibliography 
gives important notes on these and other sources used. 

Dr. Cady’s history is well written, easily read. It would, perhaps, have 
been improved by including in the text much material that is relegated 
to footnotes. It might also have been advisable to explain or define briefly 
some terms, such as “taotai,” that may be confusing to readers who are 
not well acquainted with both French and Asiatic history. Some readers 
may be disappointed that the author does not examine Asian reactions 
to French imperialism, but the omission is not a proper basis for criticism, 
since his theme is French policy. This theme he has developed fully. 
Through his perceptive analysis and his thorough examination of new 
material, Dr. Cady has contributed much to the understanding not only 
of the period he discusses but also of the present-day problems arising 
from the French colonial outlook in the Far East. 


WALTER F. VELLA 
University of California 


JAPAN’S DECISION TO SURRENDER. By Robert J. C. Butow. (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1954. Pp. 259. $4.00.) 


This book presents a detailed study of the inner workings of the Jap- 
anese cabinet and supreme council during the last year of World War II, 
July 1944 — August 1945, from the fall of T6j6 to the surrender. It in- 
cludes also an initial background chapter covering in a more general 
way the period from Pearl Harbor to the fall of the T6jé cabinet, a final 
chapter called ‘““The Aftermath,” which describes a series of rather bizarre 
happenings in Tokyo as some extremists sought to prevent the emperor's 
surrender announcement, an “Epilogue” analysis of the role of the Em- 
peror in the termination of the war, a bibliography, an appendix of key 
documents, and an index. 

The study reveals a growing cleavage in the innermost circle of the 
Japanese government as the war situation worsened, with Tégo, Yonai, 
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and Suzuki looking for a way to surrender but opposed by Anami, 
Umezu and Toyoda, who wanted to carry on to a last great battle on 
Japan's own shores. When the issue could not be resolved, Premier Suzuki 
took the unprecedented step of asking the imperial will on an undecided 
question. The Emperor spoke up for surrender. 

Of course, Japan’s “decision” to surrender was in the last analysis only 
a decision as to when and how to surrender, but the question of timing 
was important, as Konoye had advised in February. To wait too long 
would be to invite what Konoye called a “communist revolution” (pp. 
47-50), and yet “until the Allies agreed not to eradicate the national polity 
the ruling elite could do nothing but endorse the ‘decisive battle in the 
homeland’ idea” (p. 231). The critical days of August 1945, fitted the neces- 
sary pieces together: the atomic bombings and Soviet belligerence created 
the unusual situation in which the emperor’s opinion was sought (p. 231); 
and the Allied reply to the surrender offer included sufficient indication 
that emperor and polity, though subjected to SCAP, would not be eradi- 
cated (p. 191). 

Dr. Butow has worked his way through an immense amount of ma- 
terial, both Japanese and English, including the vast War Crimes collec- 
tion, Japanese government document collections pertaining to the end 
of the war, U. S. conducted interrogations and investigations, memoirs, 
newspapers, and pertinent secondary works, together with interviews 
which he himself conducted. He has thoroughly documented his study, 
drawn logical conclusions and, as Professor Edwin O. Reischauer says in 
the foreword, written with “verve” (which occasionally seemec a bit 
forced to this reviewer, e.g., p. 166). Another minor criticism is that al- 
though this is a close up view, the leading characters in the drama never 
quite ‘“‘come alive.” More background information on them might have 
helped. 


HILARY CONROY 
University of Pennsylvania 


CHARLES A. BEARD: AN APPRAISAL. Edited by Howard K. Beale. 
(Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1954. Pp. xiv, 312. $4.50.) 


One sets down this book with the unmistakable feeling that he has 
been in contact with a truly great man, one whose originality left deep 
and permanent marks in the areas where he worked. The volume devel- 
oped from the desire of some of Beard’s admirers to honor him and con- 
sists of analyses, reflections, and reminiscences on the many facets of his 
career. 

After a brief, thoughtful essay by Eric F. Goldman on the basic traits 
of Beard’s character, Harold Laski surveys his significance as historian 
and social scientist from a British viewpoint and praises The Rise of 
American Civilization as one of the six best national histories ever writ- 
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ten. Addressing himself to Beard’s political theory Max Lerner recog- 
nizes him as one of the founders and a recognized leader of the realistic 
school of American political science —a man who contributed substan- 
tially to the shifting of emphasis in the study of government from its 
structure to its dynamics. Out of long association with him Luther Gulick 
writes of Beard’s many services to municipal reform and indicates that 
he helped create the modern public administration movement. George 
Soule analyzes Beard’s developing interest in planning, and Richard 
Hofstadter, in an especially incisive chapter, places Beard’s ideas on the 
American constitution in their historical context and shows how these 
ideas were considerably moderated in Beard’s last years. “Fragments from 
the Politics” is a penetrating and unique contribution by Walton Hamil- 
ton, which will contain a surprise ending for most readers. 

Howard K. Beale’s chapter reveals the depth, the tremendous range 
and the striking originality of America’s most distinguished twentieth 
century historian. Beard’s economic interpretation, his challenge to tra- 
ditional views in constitutional history, his support of social and intel- 
lectual history, his emphasis upon the interplay of foreign and domestic 
affairs, his use of the other social sciences to enrich historical writing, his 
search for a philosophy of history, his insistence on the importance of 
pointing history up to current problems, his belief that historians must 
(and in reality do) make value judgments regarding the past, his view 
that history has use only if it is given meaning through interpretation, 
his conviction that the historian should use his knowledge to participate 
in the affairs of the present, and his never-waning faith in human prog- 
ress were among the prime characteristics of Beard the historian. Beard’s 
many book reviews demonstrate the catholicity of his interests and the 
keen but kindly mind which probed behind the written word to fathom 
the frame of reference of the writer. Merle Curti well points out that 
Beard’s reviews provide a body of critical material indispensable to an 
evaluation of historical scholarship during the first half of the twentieth 
century. 

Beard’s stand on foreign policy during the 1940's, which lost him 
many friends and admirers, is made more understandable by the dispas- 
sionate, unemotional account of its origins and development in the cap- 
able essay of George R. Leighton. The volume is rounded out by an essay 
by Arthur W. MacMahon on Beard as a teacher, a chapter by George S. 
Counts on Beard the public man, a bibliographical essay on Beard’s his- 
torical writings by the editor and a complete bibliography. 

The hope of the editor that “the total effect of the Beard-centered 
essays . . . . will present a composite picture valuable in itself as at the 
same time it gives all of us the opportunity we seek to honor Beard” has 
been amply justified in this excellent volume. 


FREDERICK H. JACKSON 
University of Illinois 
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THE SOCIAL IDEAS OF THE NORTHERN EVANGELISTS, 1826- 
1860. By Charles C. Cole, Jr. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1954. Pp. 268. $4.25.) 


Through a study of the writings, correspondence and sermons of a 
group of the most prominent northern preachers of the evangelical 
denominations, Mr. Cole analyzes and appraises their influence upon 
the social, economic and political thinking of their generation and upon 
the myriad reform movements of the ante-bellum period. Prominent 
among these evangelists were the Presbyterians, Charles G. Finney, Ly- 
man Beecher and Albert Barnes; the Congregationalists, Joshua Leavitt, 
Horace Bushnell, and Henry Ward Beecher; the Methodist, Peter Cart- 
wright; and the Baptists, Jacob Knapp and Francis Wayland. 

Mr. Cole encounters real difficulty in his attempt to evaluate the influ- 
ence of evangelical revivals. His statement that their “hold on indivi- 
duals and on churches was for the most part temporary; their stamp on 
society . . . . transitory” seems contradicted by the large increase in 
church membership during this period and by his own analysis of the 
repeated waves of revivalism as a brake against Jefferson’s dictum of 
rebellions and a safety valve against Marxian socialism. 

The revivalists were in the front ranks of the reformers. Through 
missionary societies, Bible and Tract societies, Sunday schools and edu- 
cational societies they sought to propagate innumerable devices for the 
uplift of mankind. Sunday observance, pauperism, dancing, frivolity in 
dress, theatre going and, above all, heavy drinking were a few of the 
problems they attacked. Mr. Cole is concerned that their religious zeal 
was not directed to removing the conditions which produced these evils. 

The evangelists did not hesitate to project themselves into politics. 
There was general agreement on the divine origin of government, par- 
ticularly of the American republic. They developed the theme of national 
righteousness, equating Protestantism with both progress and republi- 
canism. Their thinking on economic matters was Calvinistic and con- 
servative. Work was exalted, adversity was a blessing, and one should 
fatalistically accept his own lot. The acquisition of property and the 
profit system were a part of the divine plan, though holders of God-given 
property were exhorted to be responsible stewards. Francis Wayland re- 
garded the panic of 1837 as a punishment for the violation of God's will. 

In their attitude toward the slavery problem the evangelists repre- 
sented all shades of opinion from outright opposition to mild apology. 
There was a certain reluctance to jeopardize the effectiveness of religious 
revivals by arousing dissension over abolition. Nevertheless, as early as 
1839 Finney formulated the “Higher Law” concept which he presented 
in a resolution before the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society. The schism in the 
nation over the Kansas-Nebraska Act made the clergy as uncompromis- 
ing as the most rabid partisans. They afforded no constructive leadership, 
however, in bringing a solution to disunion and with the coming of the 
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Civil War the influence of the evangelists waned. After the war they 
found themselves out of step with the swift changes which brought a new 
industrialism along with the Darwinian theories of biological evolution. 
While their day was over, the Northern evangelists left a heritage, and 
the impress made upon the mind of America gave a certain timelessness 
to their ideas. Their torch was to be lighted again and again by Moody, 
Bryan, the Billy Sundays and the Billy Grahams. 

Mr. Cole has done a commendable job in synthesizing and interpret- 
ing the thought and work of this influential group of leaders. 


WESLEY M. GEWEHR 
University of Maryland 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE ON THE EVE OF COLONIZATION, 1603- 
1630. By Wallace Notestein. [The New American Nation Series, edited 
by Henry Steele Commager and Richard B. Morris] (New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1954. Pp. xvii, 302.) 


The editors could not have been wiser in their choice of an author 
for the volume under review. For years Dr. Wallace Notestein has been 
using the sources of English history and has directed numerous graduate 
students in the study of the early seventeenth century. He moves with 
grace and ease among his sources and gives the reader the sense of secur- 
ity that only the master can give. 

The English People on the Eve of Colonization is not a chronological 
history. The reader will find no narrative account of the Hampton Court 
Conference, the troubles of James I with his parliaments, or the dramatic 
struggles leading up to the Petition of Right and the Eliot Resolutions. 
One finds, instead, a panorama of English life — classes of people, the 
professions, the schools and the universities, government both central 
and local, churches and clergymen, the spirit of Puritanism, and finally, 
the companies and colonization. Notestein has both the knowledge and 
the human sensitivity to make average people of the seventeenth century 
seem real to the reader; one can see him wandering through the National 
Portrait Gallery looking for the essential differences between Jacobean 
and Victorian people. 

Notestein has no academic axes to grind and avoids the use of schol- 
arly clichés. He gives the impression of liking his materials and of enjoy- 
ing the task of writing — although the editorial demand for brevity at 
times seems to irk him. Throughout the book the general effect is one of 
leisurely but mature thought, untrammeled by professional jargon or 
superfluous scholarly apparatus. He takes account of and gives credit for 
the work of others but stands his own ground when he differs. He avoids 
the temptation to tie English situations and characteristics with specific 
events and developments in the American colonies—a task that may 
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well be left to the interpretive powers of readers who use other volumes 
in the New American Nation Series. 

Because of its flowing style and freedom from pedantry, this book 
should prove to be interesting reading for the college student and for 
the better high school student as well. The format is excellent, and the 
proofreaders missed only a few typographical errors. The bibliography 
is adequate and should provide both students and teachers with fruitful 
suggestions for further reading. The historical profession and the non- 
technical reader should be grateful to the author for a book that is 
scholarly, humane and eminently readable. 


RONALD V. SIRES 
Whitman College 


ROBERT MORRIS, REVOLUTIONARY FINANCIER. By Clarence 
L. Ver Steeg. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press for the 
American Historical Association, 1954. Pp. 276. $5.00.) 


Although the career of Robert Morris has been the subject of investi- 
gation by several eminent biographers, a searching inquiry into his stew- 
ardship of government finance, such as is here presented, has long been 
awaited. Earlier students either lacked the advantage of the source ma- 
terial available to the current author or used it in a much less exacting 
manner. 

Morris emerges from these pages as an extraordinary individual. Vir- 
tually singlehanded he erected a system of finance, supported by private 
credit, particularly his own, that substantially revived confidence in the 
Confederation at a time when it was threatened with financial collapse. 
This was not an easy task to accomplish, and probably no one on the 
contemporary scene was better equipped to undertake it than Morris. 
Certainly Congress had no illusions on this score. The decision of that 
body to turn to him for assistance was in itself an acknowledgment of 
his preeminence in the area of American business and finance. 

As Superintendent of Finance, Morris developed a series of short-term 
and long-range plans. The former were forced upon him by the immedi- 
acy of the financial crisis facing the Confederation, but after Yorktown 
his basic policies began to take form. As they are described in this study, 
the reader cannot fail to note the amazing resemblance between them 
and the more widely known plans presented by Alexander Hamilton a 
decade later to the Washington administration. Indeed, the elements of 
each are virtually identical. Moreover, the discussions in the Confedera- 
tion and Federalist congresses over comparable items are astonishingly 
similar. Since Hamilton was mildly associated with some of the earlier 
proposals, the connection between the two episodes is clear. 

Morris was less successful than Hamilton in securing the adoption of 
his plans. Yet enough of his recothmendations were accepted to bolster 
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the sagging credit of the young nation. The establishment of the Bank 
of North America and the issuance of the so-called “Morris Notes” fall 
into this category. Nevertheless, approval of the scheme that Morris felt 
was indispensable to the complete restoration of the public credit, the 
funding of the national debt, remained beyond his grasp. 

The author gives some attention to the controversy over alleged cor- 
ruption in the conduct of the office of Superintendent of Finance. He 
notes that Morris accepted the position only after Congress agreed to 
permit him to continue his private mercantile connections. Since in the 
subsequent casting of the public accounts, the line between them and the 
financier’s private transactions was not always clearly discernible, he was 
subjected to criticism and ultimately to attacks upon his integrity. Mr. 
Ver Steeg sums up this long-standing issue with the judgment that charges 
that Morris appropriated public funds for private ventures cannot be 
supported. 

We are indebted to Mr. Ver Steeg for a perceptive and balanced 
account of the administration by Robert Morris of the nation’s finances 
at a critical juncture in its history. In the opinion of this reviewer, the 
present analysis will supersede all previous efforts to assess the contribu- 
tions of the Superintendent of Finance. The author has combed the 
sources of this phase of Morris’ work and has extracted and interpreted 
all that is pertinent to it. The product is a model of historical scholarship. 
It should be added that one of the many happy aspects of the author's 
craftsmanship is his practice of summarizing periodically the material in 
the text. It helps the reader keep in mind the many threads of a rather 


intricate subject. VICTOR L. JOHNSON 
Muhlenberg College 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES INDIAN FACTORY SYS- 
TEM, 1795-1822. By Ora Brooks Peake. (Denver: Sage Books, 1954. 
Pp. iv, 340. $5.00.) 


This book is a factual account of the Indian factory system and a 
discussion of the reasons why the government failed in a business in which 
private traders made large profits. The author's attitude towards the 
project is presumably indicated by this quotation from the dust jacket 
of the book: “Professor Peake has discovered in this first effort of the 
federal government to engage in industry many arguments of pertinence 
to this continuing problem. Here he finds many reasons to believe that 
evidence favors the cause of private enterprise.” 

It is clear enough that the government factory system was not a finan- 
cial success; but, as Dr. Peake points out, it was not intended to make 
money beyond the conservation of the capital investment. The experi- 
ment was tried in the hope that it would help win the friendship of the 
Indians by satisfying their desire for the white man’s goods at moderate 
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cost, protect them against the frauds of private traders, counteract the 
intrigues of English and Spanish agents, reduce the danger of attacks on 
white settlers, lessen the need for soldiers on the frontiers, and contribute 
to the civilization of the aborigines. Although touched on lightly here 
and there, the extent to which these political and social aims were 
realized is not clearly revealed in this book. There is one chapter on 
the “Educational and Religious Work of the United States Indian Trade 
Office”; but it deals largely with the activities of one of the superintend- 
ents of Indian trade and does not present a systematic appraisal of the 
noneconomic aspects of the Indian factory system. 

Mistakes, typographical or otherwise, in dates, spelling, citations, 
quotations, etc., are more numerous than one expects to find in a schol- 
arly monograph. Attention is called here only to certain errors or ques- 
tionable statements that have some bearing on the failure of the venture. 
The amount of money appropriated for the trade in 1796 was not 
$250,000 (p. 2) but $150,000—a detail of significance in relation to 
the adequacy of the government’s financial support. The annual appro- 
priation by law of 1819 for introducing among the Indians “the habits 
and arts of civilization” was not twenty thousand dollars (p. 8) but 
ten thousand. Instead of a charge of $10,233.21 for the Choctaw factor’s 
salary and traveling expenses (n. 33, p. 219), the amount (as given cor- 
rectly in Appendix 28, p. 293) was $1,792.30. The statement that Walter 
Leake, chairman of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, “believed 
that the factory system as it was then established should be abolished” 
(p. 198) seems incompatible with the published report of his committee 
which ended with the recommendation: “Resolved, That it is inexpedient 
to abolish the present system of Indian trade as it is now established by 
law” (Am. St. Papers, Ind. Af., 11, 206). No one of these items is in itself 
of great importance, but together they tend to exaggerate somewhat the 
impression of poor management and failure in the system. 

Scattered through the text are many excerpts from the letters and 
reports of participants in the business. Among the illustrations are about 
twenty-five pages of facsimiles of government records in the National 
Archives, the principal depository of source material used in this study. 
The appendices add forty pages of miscellaneous sources, such as instruc- 
tions to factors, reports, and statistics. 


COLIN B. GOODYKOONTZ 
University of Colorado 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AS GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK. By 


Bernard Bellush. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. 
xili, 338. Index.) 


This well-written, topical study of Roosevelt's gubernatorial activities 
has a larger scope and significance than its title suggests. In addition to 
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analyzing those state recovery and reform measures which foreshadowed 
the New Deal, Professor Bellush compares Roosevelt as governor with his 
predecessor, Alfred E. Smith. It is the author's thesis that Smith’s admin- 
istration not only established those policies which Roosevelt was to con- 
tinue as governor, but also it was Smith who planted the seeds of the 
New Deal. Thus it was that Roosevelt, with an adopted state policy, 
had already formulated the basis of a positive national program when 
he assumed the presidency. As executive of the Empire State, F. D. R. 
also developed the leadership ability and the techniques that were to 
make the New Deal possible. 

Relying mainly upon the Roosevelt Papers and The New York Times, 
Bellush has written an interpretive account of the 1928-1932 period that 
makes no pretense of being a comprehensive history of New York. The 
narrative begins with the background and issues of the 1928 election, 
Roosevelt's reluctant candidacy, and his surprising victory. Subsequent 
chapters deal with such topics as the budget, penal institutions, industrial 
and agricultural relief legislation, financial reforms, the 1930 election, 
utility regulation, and Tammany Hall. This eclectic approach enables 
the author to highlight the early development of New Deal policies — old 
age pensions, unemployment insurance, work relief, crop restriction, and 
regional planning. Roosevelt was not always capable of achieving his 
objectives, for, as the author indicates, he was occasionally shortsighted, 
and even more frustrating, he was opposed by a recalcitrant, Republican- 
dominated legislature. While F. D. R.’s record was creditable, he “did not 
not make the same crusading impact on New York’s social, economic, and 
political history that Al Smith made.” None the less, Governor Roosevelt 
exhibited the political characteristics and political acumen that later 
earned him the plaudits of both friend and foe. His excellent sense of 
timing, his ability to create public opinion by appealing directly to the 
people, his use of the radio as an educational tool, his simple campaign 
speeches stressing but one issue at a time, and his personal, folksy appeal 
were known to citizens of New York long before they became familiar 
to the nation. 

As governor of the wealthiest state, Roosevelt and his advisers knew 
that Albany was an excellent stepping-stone to the presidency. Thus it 
was that many actions on the state level, such as political maneuverings 
with Tammany, were undertaken with the 1932 presidential election in 
mind. While economic chaos and popular disaffection played havoc with 
the aspirations of the Republican party, the fortunes of the Democrats 
were on the rise. Roosevelt’s re-election in 1930 by a record-breaking 
plurality, his record as governor, and the unceasing efforts of Louis Howe 
and James A. Farley insured not only Roosevelt's nomination by the 
Democrats but also his election to the presidency. 

In view of the author’s thesis, the reviewer would have appreciated 
a sharper delineation of Roosevelt’s motivation. For example, was New 
York’s social welfare legislation the product of Smith’s inspiration, Roose- 
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velt’s liberalism, or political opportunism? In all probability an accurate 
answer requires a synthesis of all three forces. On the basis of the evi- 
dence offered, Bellush has overstressed the New Deal’s indebtedness to 
Al Smith. This, however, is the only weakness in an otherwise excellent 
volume. While there remains much work to be done, this volume is a 
positive step toward removing a great deal of the obscurity surrounding 
Roosevelt's four years as governor of New York State. 


SIDNEY I. ROBERTS 
Northwestern University 


FLORIDA FIASCO, RAMPANT REBELS ON THE GEORGIA- 
FLORIDA BORDER. By Rembert W. Patrick. (Athens: University of 
Georgia Press, 1954. Pp. x, 359. $5.00.) 


Professor Patrick’s latest book fills in another gap in the coverage of 
Florida’s long history. His study calls to mind once again the insatiable 
desire of nineteenth century Americans for more land and their willing- 
ness to employ any means to obtain it. 

High officials of the United States government encouraged aggrandize- 
ment at the expense of a weak neighboring power, Spain. In their eager- 


ness to acquire Florida, both Presidents Thomas Jefferson and James 
Madison convinced themselves and some of their cohorts that much of 
the region rightfully belonged to the United States as a result of the 
Louisiana Purchase. Their efforts to secure West Florida are well known 
and are briefly mentioned by Professor Patrick. The American attempt 
to infiltrate East Florida in the years 1810-1815 is the principal theme 
of his book. 

The chief locale of the “Florida fiasco” was northeast Florida, in the 
St. Augustine-Fernandino area, and in southeast Georgia near St. Mary’s. 
This whole region was ripe for intrigue in the troubled period 1810-1815. 
Spain possessed the legal authority to govern Florida. Indians still resided 
in northeast Florida, a region also frequented by renegades and by run- 
away slaves from Georgia. Among the settlers near St. Augustine and 
Fernandino were a few ex-citizens of the United States, mainly Georgians, 
who were there at the invitation of Spanish authorities. It was this latter 
group that conducted the “fiasco.” 

There is no question that the “rampant rebels” in northeast Florida 
were the aggressors against Spain. The settlers wanted their region under 
United States’ control, England was involved in a desperate struggle 
with Napoleon Bonaparte, and Spain was in a weakened position. Thus 
the time was considered appropriate by Madison and the Americans 
in Florida to usurp Spanish control. Although the effort to “take Flor- 
ida” was entirely abortive, the series of attempts reminds one of the 
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activities, on a much larger scale, of those Anglo-Americans who later 
moved into and “took” Texas. 

Florida Fiasco considers national and international as well as local 
complications, for Professor Patrick quite definitely integrates his story 
with the vicissitudes of the Napoleonic era and with the War of 1812. 
Residents of the southeastern United States, just as those of the north- 
eastern United States, are shown to have been active in trade with Eng- 
land during the War of 1812. England’s support of Spain in Florida is 
treated to some extent. All in all, Professor Patrick has given his readers 
a thorough and beautifully written account of a little known episode in 
American history. The irony of the acquisition of Florida “from a nego- 
tiated treaty” can be fully appreciated by reading his book. 


WEYMOUTH T. JORDAN 
Florida State University 
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THE WORLD IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Louis L. 
Snyder. [Anvil Book] (New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1955. 
Pp. xxiv, 192. $1.25.) 


FIFTY MAJOR DOCUMENTS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
by Louts L. Snyder. [Anvil Book] (New York: D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Pp. i, 185. $1.25.) 


By eliminating unessentials and concentrating on significant move- 
ments and personalities, Dr. Snyder succeeds in “boiling down” a vast 
amount of material to the limitations of these two booklets. His condensa- 
tion of so large a field is quite an accomplishment, especially when one 
realizes that several of the current college textbooks on the same period 
are rapidly approaching the one-thousand page variety. 

While, in his survey of twentieth century history, the author reduces 
factual information to a minimum, he does not fail to stress the basic 
forces that have shaped the contemporary world. Thus he defines and 
illustrates such fundamental movements as nationalism, imperialism, 
democracy, fascism, and communism. He devotes an entire chapter to 
the origin, growth, and spread of totalitarianism and points out the 
similarities and differences between communism and fascism (Chapter 
XIII). Whenever he discusses topics that have provoked considerable 
controversy among historians, he acquaints the reader with the more 
important interpretations. As for his own views, he wisely concludes that 
the chapters of history which he examines “are still fluid, unverified, and 
lacking in perspective” (Preface). 

Fifty Major Documents is an excellent companion volume which 
should prove very useful to all students of history. Here they will find 
the full texts of such momentous documents as The Covenant of the 
League of Nations, the Locarno Pact, and the Atlantic Charter. Signifi- 
cant extracts are printed from documents considered too long for repro- 
duction — such as the Treaty of Versailles and the Nuremberg Trial 
Judgments. Preceding each document is a brief introduction that ex- 
plains its background and importance. 

In writing for a wider audience outside historical circles, Dr. Snyder 
does not sacrifice the best traditions and standards of historical scholar- 
ship. In this respect he is making a real contribution. His clear and 
thoughtful analysis of the past half-century should stimulate a greater 


interest in history among his readers. — RICHARD H. BAUER, Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 
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THE AGE OF REASON. By Louis L. Snyder. [Anvil Book] (New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 1955. Pp. 185. $1.25.) 


Dr. Snyder, professor of history at the City College of New York, is 
himself the editor of this new series of paperback “originals,” six of which 
have already appeared. They are masterpieces of compression. 

The first half of this booklet is allotted to the text, the second to 
excerpts from the writings of seventeen representative authors of the 
period. Sliced frightfully thin, they do serve as admirable appetizers. 
Snyder’s style excels in brevity, precision and clarity, but even he cannot 
satisfactorily reduce the chapter on art and music to four pages. His 
strength lies in his brilliant presentation of the eighteenth century man’s 
attempt to apply the law of nature, deduced by him from a mechanistic 
interpretation of the universe, to religion, society and government. One 
wonders why Snyder did not entitle this useful little volume, as he did 
the text section, “The Enlightenment: Age of Faith in Science.” — FELIX 
F. STRAUSS, Hofstra College. 


MAKING OF THE MODERN FRENCH MIND. By Hans Kohn [Anvil 
Book] (New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1955. Pp. 191. Index. 
$1.25.) 


This little book contains about 75 pages of text and 100 of readings. 
Despite the ambitious title, it is only an outline of French thought, pri- 
marily political, since the eighteenth century. As paper-bound books of 
the pocket size, this series may be over-priced but will appeal to what 
the British call the “sixth form public.” This one is too elementary for 
advanced students, though the readings are valuable. It would be most 
useful as an adjunct to a basic course in modern French history. The 
format is attractive. Professor Kohn’s summary of modern French thought 
is most judicious, within the limits of a severe compression. The readings 
have been chosen with considerable thought.— R. N. STROMBERG, 
University of Maryland. 


THE LATE VICTORIANS: A SHORT HISTORY. By Herman Ausu- 
bel. [Anvil Book] (New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1955. 
Pp. 188. $1.25.) 


Professor Ausubel presents a clear and concise picture of the late 
Victorian period, not from the usual modern view which sees a self-com- 
placent golden age, but in the light of contemporary reactions of a people 
who saw themselves afflicted by a wide variety of problems in the midst of 
the unstable conditions of a great depression. The book is equally divided 
into a well-balanced presentation of the disturbing conditions of the 
period, the conflicting solutions proposed by the Victorians themselves, 
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and a section of carefully selected documentary materials which bear 
directly upon the central theme. The problems are approached from a 
wide variety of viewpoints and the treatment is unique and refreshing. 
— MARJORIE E. GESNER, Michigan State College. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Richard B. Morris. [Anvil 
Book] (D. Van Nostrand Company, 1955. Pp. 188. $1.25.) 


There is more in this little book than transient use would demand. 
While there is little that is new, there is much that is sound history, well 
written by a reputable historian. Especially commendable are the hun- 
dred pages of Reading Documents which follow the eighty-six pages of 
text. These range from the Stamp Act Resolves through Tom Paine’s 
arguments for independence to a brief resumé of recent historical writ- 
ing on the Revolution. 

Division of the text into three distinct parts —- The Coming of the 
Revolution; The Winning of the Revolution; the Democratic Conse- 
quences of the Revolution — facilitates reading and quick reference. Pro- 
fessor Morris repeats some of the inaccuracies of earlier books in dealing 
with the individual states, but the work as a whole is a model of compact- 
ness and pleasing presentation.— ELIZABETH COCHRAN, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 


FREEDOM AND COMPULSION. A SURVEY OF EUROPEAN HIS- 
TORY BETWEEN 1789 AND 1939. By M. C. Morgan. (London: 
Edward Arnold, 1954.) 


Despite the philosophical implications of the main title, the structure 
of this book follows essentially the standard pattern of national and topi- 
cal headings for the period. Professor Morgan employs a narrative skill 
not commonly found in American textbooks. His treatment of the events 
of 1848, of the statesmen at Versailles in 1919, and of international rela- 
tions leading to the Second World War is particularly vivid and ought 
to be rewarding to the student. The literary qualities are unhappily 
marred by some inaccuracy in detail, as well as occasional distortions in 
interpretation. Russia and Germany did not both mobilize on July go, 
1914 (p. 192). This error thus contributes to a confused and misleading 
account of the immediate origins of the First World War. The student 
looking for information about Russian internal affairs from 1815 to 
1855, will find almost nothing in this book. The author may also have felt 
that the limitations of English secondary school libraries justified the 
omission of nearly all American authorities, yet European writers are 
often missing even when their works have been translated into English. 
— VINCENT CONFER, Syracuse University. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO JAPAN. By Herschel Webb. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. 130. $2.75.) 


This book is successor to the Japan Society Syllabus (1937), done again 
under the auspices of that Society, but “begun afresh.” It constitutes a 
briefest possible introduction to Japan, but contains a surprising amount 
of solid information packed into its chapters on Japanese geography, 
history, government, economics, society, culture, fine arts, literature, 
religion, philosophy and U. S. relations. It is carefully done and reliable. 
— HILARY CONROY, University of Pennsylvania. 


EARLY FLORIDA THROUGH SPANISH EYES. By W. R. Jackson, Jr. 
[University of Miami Hispanic-American Studies, No. 12] (Coral 
Gables: University of Miami Press, 1954. Pp. 179.) 


As the title intimates, this small volume is based entirely upon ex- 
tracts from Spanish writers of the time of Spain’s colonial expansion and 
the years immediately following. Those whom Dr. Jackson frequently 
quotes include Cabeza de Vaca, Davila Padilla, Oviedo, Fontaneda, and 
Antonio de Herrera. Their stories about Florida, the unknown land, will 
delight even those casually interested in history. Among them are tales 
of a fountain of youth, the swimmers of Vitachuco, whale trappers, giant 
Indians, and gold. Excellent supplementary material, including a glossary 
of geographical names and a chronology, are thoughtful additions to the 
book. 

Minor criticism should be made of the inclusion of biographical 
sketches of authors at the end of each chapter, and of stories needlessly 
repeated in several versions. —-EDWARD C. WILLIAMSON, U. S. Air 
Force Historical Division, Maxwell Air Force Base. 


INDIANS OF THE SOUTHERN FRONTIER: THE EDMOND 
ATKIN REPORT AND PLAN OF 1755. Edited with an introduction 
by Wilbur R. Jacobs. (Columbia, S. C.: University of South Carolina 
Press, 1954. Pp. xxxviii, 108. $5.00.) 


This book presents the first printing (from a document in the Hunt- 
ington Library) of “The Edmond Atkin Report and Plan of 1755,” in 
which Atkin analyzed the Indian situation in the British colonies and 
presented a plan for its regulation. This should prove interesting to 
students of colonial or Indian history. The introduction sketches the life 
of Edmond Atkin as “Imperial Indian Superintendent” for the southern 
colonies, 1756-1761. Here, the editor indicates Atkin should not be judged 
by his failures as superintendent, but by his submission of the earliest 
coherent plan for administering Indian affairs. Unfortunately this brief 
work does not include Atkin’s history of the Choctaw revolt of 1746 — “a 
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formidable document packed with information relating to the fur and 
skin commerce.” (p. xxi). Additional detailed maps would aid the reader. 
— WILLIAM H. WROTEN, JR., West Georgia College. 


AFTER SARATOGA: THE STORY OF THE CONVENTION ARMY. 
By William M. Dabney. (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico 
Publications, 1955. Pp. go. $1.00.) 


By employing the unfortunate device of putting half his story (and 
generally the more interesting half) in footnotes, Professor Dabney has 
succeeded in recording everything worth remembering about this regret- 
table aftermath of Burgoyne’s surrender in an inexpensive, ninety-page, 
paper-back monograph. Besides the traditional sources — Baroness Rie- 
desel’s memoirs, Jefferson’s papers, and the older printed collections of 
soldiers’ reminiscences — Professor Dabney has used with benefit the rich 
resources of the Clements Library, the National Archives, and three 
unpublished dissertations. No major changes are required in the familiar 
history of these “convention troops” who expected to go home early in 
1778 but remained involuntarily in America until after the peace treaty 
was signed and saw more of the country than most Americans, but the 
details are filled in so thoroughly as to make this book definitive upon 
its subject. — LYNN W. TURNER, Indiana University. 





News of Phi Alpha Theta 


MD 


New Chapters 


Phi Alpha Theta has added four new chapters since the Spring edition 

of Tue Historian to bring the total number of chapters of the society to 
135. 
Epsilon Mu Chapter was installed at Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston, Ill., on May 12, 1955. Dr. Lynn W. Turner, National His- 
torian, was the installation officer. He was assisted by members from 
Delta Epsilon, Epsilon and Beta Beta chapters. 

Epsilon Nu, Memphis State College, Memphis, Tenn., Dr. D. C. Sosso- 
mon, faculty adviser; Epsilon Xi, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, at 
Lafayette, La., faculty adviser, Dr. Marcus Collins; and Epsilon Omicron, 
Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Ponce, P. R., Sister M. Evangeline, 
faculty adviser, complete the roster of new chapters. 


Scholarship Awards 


The Undergraduate Award (for a member entering graduate school 
for the first time for work leading to the Master’s degree in History) was 


awarded to Sandra Williams, Beta Rho Chapter, Carroll College. Since 
Miss Williams was unable to accept the grant, the Society tendered the 
award to Patricia Moore, Alpha Theta, Hofstra College, who entered 
Columbia University to pursue her graduate work in the fall of 1955. 

The Graduate Award, given to a student continuing his graduate 
studies, has been granted to Leonard Tucker, Delta Iota, University of 
Washington. Mr. Tucker currently holds a teaching assistantship in 
the history department at the University of Washington. He received 
his M.A. degree from the same institution and will continue his studies 
there under the direction of Professor Max Savelle in intellectual and 
colonial American history, leading to the doctoral degree. He is a former 
president of his chapter. 

The 1955 Phi Alpha Theta award for the best undergraduate research 
paper has been given to Frederick G. Bohme, Jr., Delta Beta, Occidental 
College, for his work on “A Study in Fence-Sitting: The Chinese in 
Malaya.” The graduate prize goes to Leonard Gordon, Delta Epsilon, 
Indiana University, for his paper entitled, “Early American Relations 
with Formosa, 1850-1870.” 

Deadline for the 1956 contest is December 1, 1955. All manuscripts 
should be sent to Dr. Lynn W. Turner on or before that date. Each 
manuscript should carry a letter of recommendation from either the 
faculty adviser or the Chairman of the Department of History. 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


Coming Events 


April 26-28, 1956, dinner or luncheon in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Details of this program are in the formative stage. It is suggested that 


interested persons contact the association or the Beta Chapter, University 
of Pittsburgh. 


National and Regional Activities 





With the assistance of the increased budget authorized by the 1954 
National Convention, an expanded program of regional meetings was 
planned for the fall and spring, 1955-56. The fall schedule included 
a number of significant regional meetings. 

Oct. 16, 1955, Milwaukee, Wis., with Alpha Delta Chapter as host 
to chapters from Marquette, Carroll College, Wisconsin State at Milwau- 
kee, and Mount Mary College. 

Oct. 17, 1955, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., with Gamma Lambda 
Chapter as host to chapters from University of Minnesota, College of St. 
Thomas and University of Minnesota at Duluth. 

Oct. 21-22, 1955, Salt Lake City, the Mountain State-Far West Re- 
gional. Chapters from University of Utah, Utah State, Brigham Young 
University, Montana State University, Nevada, Washington, Washington 
State, Oregon State, California, Stanford, Southern California, Santa Bar- 
bara, San Diego, San Jose, and Occidental participated, with invitations 
also extended to the chapters in Colorado and the University of New 
Mexico. 

Regional meetings were also scheduled for Dallas, Texas, Oct. 29, 
1955, with the Texas chapters in attendance; Stillwater, Okla., Nov. 13, 
1955, Nu Chapter being host to the Oklahoma-Missouri-Arkansas-Kansas 
chapters, and on Nov. 19, 1955, for San German, Puerto Rico, with 
Gamma Chi being host to the three island chapters. 

Members of Phi Alpha Theta participated actively in the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association at Easton, Oct. 14-15, 
1955. Dr. Edwin Coddington, National Councillor, adviser of Beta Xi, 
was chairman on local arrangements, and was assisted by George D. Har- 
mon, faculty adviser of Alpha Alpha. The program committee was chaired 
by Melville J. Boyer (Kappa), assisted ably by J. Cutler Andrews (Beta), 
and James A. Barnes (Alpha Upsilon), who is also Vice-President of the 
Association. The Council includes Arthur C. Bining and Roy F. Nichols 
of Gamma; Melville J. Boyer (Kappa); Alfred P. James, Stanton Belfour, 
Past National President of PAT, and the late Russel J. Ferguson of Beta 
Chapter; Lawrence H. Gipson (Alpha Alpha); J. Orin Oliphant (Alpha 
Gamma); Robert Fortenbaugh and Homer T. Rosenberger of Omega 
Chapter. 


The luncheon address on Friday, Oct. 14, was given by Amos A. 
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Ettinger (Kappa), National Honorary Member, now visiting professor at 
Southern Methodist University, on “The Lehigh’s Rocky Rapids.” 

Victor L. Johnson (Kappa) chaired one session; Karl F. Wittrich, also 
of Kappa, delivered a paper, while the banquet testimonial was given 
for Professor Gipson. 

At the annual PAT breakfast on Saturday, Oct. 15, Donald B. Hoff- 
man, National Secretary-Treasurer, presided at an informal gathering. 

Spring plans for 1956 include a regional meeting on April 7th at 
Lewisburg, Pa., the Eastern Pennsylvania area, with Alpha Gamma Chap- 
ter, Bucknell University, as host to the chapters from Muhlenberg, Gettys- 
burg, Lehigh, Cedar Crest, Lafayette, Franklin and Marshall, and the 
University of Richmond. 

Beta Omega Chapter, University of Maryland, will be host to the 
Maryland-District of Columbia-Virginia regional meeting on April 14th. 
Invitations have been extended to the chapters in that region. 


Changes in Editorial Staff of THe Historian 


Because of increased academic responsibilities and the pressure of his 
own research program, Professor Dudley T. Cornish (Lambda) resigned 
as News Editor of THe Historian in December, 1954, after serving for 
two years in that capacity. Dud’s skill in penetrating the intricacies of 
this section of the magazine will be sorely missed. 

Doyce Nunis, appointed by the National Council to succeed Dud 
Cornish as News Editor, assumed his new responsibilities with the present 
issue of the magazine. Professor Nunis (Xi) is an instructor in the history 
department at the University of Southern California. Delegates to the 
Los Angeles convention in 1954 will remember his tireless activity in 
providing for their comfort and entertainment. 

On September 1, 1955, the National Council regretfully accepted the 
resignation of Professor Lynn Case (Gamma) from his position as Book 
Review Editor for THe HistTorian. Professor Case was the first person 
to hold this position since it was set up as a separate office from that of 
the general editor in 1952. The impress of his pioneering work and the 
high standards of excellence which he established in the book review 
section of the magazine will long be felt. Professor Case found it neces- 
sary to relinquish his editorial work because of increased administrative 
responsibilities at the University of Pennsylvania and because of a sab- 
batical leave which he plans to spend in Europe during the year 1956. 

Chase C. Mooney (Delta Epsilon) has been appointed by the National 
Council as the second Book Review Editor for THe Hisrorian. Dr. 
Mooney is an Associate Professor of American History at Indiana Univer- 
sity, assisted in organizing Delta Epsilon Chapter and served as its first 
faculty adviser. He is a well known member of Phi Alpha Theta, the 
Southern Historical Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, and other professional organizations. 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


Chapter Activities 
Alpha (University of Arkansas). 


Anita Clardy, Judy Johnson, Melvin Miller, James Oliver III, Betty 
Prall, James Rollins, Barry Weaver, Carolyn Wells were initiated on 
March 15, 1955. 


Beta (University of Pittsburgh). 


Russell J. Ferguson, recently appointed head of the History Depart- 
ment, died on August 20, 1955, after a brief illness. He had held previous 
positions at Hanover College and Indiana University before assuming his 
post at Pittsburgh. 

James T. Kiu is the recipient of a Ford Foundation grant. 

Albert Bender, Juanita Berger, Aurtha Burkett, Zachary Vlahos, 
Victor Cohen, Ralph Crider, Jr., Eugene DeBor, Ernest Dorow, Paul 
Dreibelbis, John Fitzgerald, John Galagaza, George Keitel, Velimer Kova- 
cevich, Thomas Levendos, John Lofton, William Morton, Catherine 


Pickering, Brother Leo Robertson, Donald Smith, Joseph Zaccano were 
initiated on May 7, 1955. 


Delta (Florida State University). 


The chapter has presented jointly with the Department of History a 
series of lectures aimed largely at the undergraduate level. During the 
current series such topics as “On A Fulbright In Japan,” “Soviet Russia 
Since the Death of Stalin,” “German Militarism: Myth or Menace,” and 
“The New Deal Twenty Years After” were presented by members of 
the History faculty. 

Louis D. Corson has become Dean of Men at the University of 
Alabama. 

Robert Ball, George Christian, Louis Corson, Richard Gross, Betty 
Grubbs, Norman Kilpatrick, Erin McCawley, Harry Senske, Lawrence 
Moore, Jr., Clarence Vogelgesang were initiated on May 15, 1955. 


Epsilon (University of Illinois). 

Margery Bennett, Irwin Bloch, John Butterfield, Edgar Erickson, 
Sheila Flanagan, Nils Fledin, Wilma E. Frostenson, Alice Guimond, 
Dorothy Kaganich, William R. Lyons, Alice Milstead, Lois B. Osborn, 
Mary L. Shay, Roy V. Scott, Guy H. Stewart, William R. Thompson, 
David Waas, Byron K. West were initiated on May 5, 1955. 


Zeta (Ohio State University). 

Edward Yurick has been awarded a Fulbright for research work 
abroad on his doctoral dissertation. 

Carol Atkinson, Paul Bamford, Betty Clutts, Arlene Cohan, Paula 
Galbraith, Frank Jackson, Kay Kelsik, Jane Lafferty, Dal Lawrence, 
Joan Lewis, Henry Long, George Nakama, J. Allen Neal, George Paul- 
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son, Frank Place, Joseph Pound, Ann Reynolds, Ann Sayre, Marilyn 
Steude, James Stuckey, Ruth Thompson, Ann Velicka, M. Kathleen 
Vernon were initiated on May 19, 1955. 


Eta (Southern Methodist University). 


Portia Bludworth, Chaudoin Callaway III, Alfred Jefferson, Dorothy 
Masterson, Priscilla Rettger, LaVelle Richburg, John Rommel, Julia 
Sanford, Richard Smyer, Donna Younker were initiated on May 24, 1955. 


Theta (Denison University). 


Carolyn Wellman, winner of the 1954-55 Phi Alpha Theta Scholar- 
ship, has completed her work at the Hoover Library, Stanford University, 
on “The Attitude of the German Democratic Party Toward The Soviet 
Union, 1919-1924.” She has been granted a Fulbright to continue her 
work at Gottingen University, Germany, in American-German-Soviet dip- 
lomatic history. 

Patricia Parrish was initiated on March 10, 1955. 


Kappa (Muhlenberg College). 


Ernest Fricke was initiated on December 15, 1954. 
Alfred Hettinger, Jr., Robert Hodes, Eugene Kubasik, Jon LaFaver, 
and Robert Talmage were initiated on March 24, 1955. 


Lambda (Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg). 

Wilma Chaney, Eugene Diggs, Woodrow Kurth were initiated on 
May 20, 1955. James Carter and Jan Higgins were initiated on July 28, 
1955- 


Mu (Arkansas State Teachers College). 

Margaret Bryant was initiated on December 2, 1954; James Butler, 
Othel Jones, Winnie LaFargue, Robert McDonald on April 14, 1955; 
Mrs. Goldie Douglass on April 30, 1955; Danny McNeill on May 23, 1955; 
and Rebecca Daggett on July 17, 1955. 


Nu (Oklahoma A. and M. College). 

Thomas H. Reynolds, professor and departmental head emeritus, 
has become professor of history at McKendree College, Lebanon, Illinois. 

Sidney D. Brown, assistant professor, served as a post-doctoral associ- 
ate at the Summer Institute on Japan held at Syracuse University on a 
fellowship awarded by the Asia Foundation. 

Max Guyer, instructor, has taken a teaching position at Emmetsburg 
Junior College, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 

On May 12, 1955, Joe Garner and Marion Schug were initiated. 


Xi (University of Southern California). 


Richard Sherman, doctoral candidate, has taken a one semester ap- 
pointment as Instructor at Davis, University of California. 
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Jack Pollman has taken a position as Instructor on the staff of Michi- 
gan State University. 

Calvin Anderson, George Andrus, John Cassey, Alson Clark, Oda 
Dalton, Elleanor Hollo-Gasper, John Hough, William Iler, Alvin John- 
son, Amos Khasigian, Ethel Kinzly, D. E.-Livingston-Little, Richard 
McAllister, Geraldine Marciniak, Ruth Stough, Ladislaus Szarek, and 
Michael Thurman were initiated on May 13, 1955. 


Rho (Southeastern State College, Okla.). 


Austin Hamilton, Emmett Hudgins, Milam King, Jr., Elizabeth 
Kitchens, Robert Posey, Jr., and Herman Shipman were initiated on 
June 23, 1955. 


Tau (University of Kentucky). 


Peggy Adams, John Alexander, Perry Ashley, William Ballantine, 
Joseph Binford, John Bondurant, John Dickey, James Heizer, Barbara 
Lyons, Jack Nelson, Joseph Carlyle Ray, Jr., James Richardson, Frank 
Robinson, Patricia Watlington, Kenneth Williams, Catherine Wilson 
were initiated on May 2, 1955. 


Upsilon (Waynesburg College). 
June Brown, Marcia Grimm, and James Morris were initiated on 
May 7, 1954. Robert Frazier, Donald Horward, Pamela John, Valent 


Rumancik, John Schlifer, and Barbara Waid were initiated on Novem- 
ber 16, 1954. 


Chi (University of California). 


George Ashton was initiated on April 7, 1953; Anita Arellano, Eliza- 
beth Bruckholz, Anthony Chiappe, Wayne Cleghern, Taylor Harrell, 
Nathan Huggins, Mary Lieberman, William Reavis, Kathleen Riley, 
Clarence Sloetzer, Lou Ann Smith, Anthony Tudesco, Zygmunt Wolf, 
and Jean Zuber were initiated on November 9, 1954. 

Arthur Abel, Melvin Brunetti, James Coouelis, Robert Hargis, Robert 
Harper, Thomas Horn, Anne Hummel, Edmund Ord, Elizabeth Ranck, 
Cornelia Roettcher, James Sheridan, and Vern Tolchard were initiated 
on April 16, 1955. 


Psi (Kent State University). 


In keeping with the emphasis placed on higher scholarship in the last 
national convention, this chapter has instituted an annual prize for the 
best historical paper. A board composed of two faculty members and one 
student PAT member judges the entries. The award will be presented 
at the annual University Honors Day program in conjunction with the 
Scholarship Award. 

Carol Ann Ittner, past Treasurer of the chapter, was the recipient of 
the Scholarship K cy for 1955. 

Richard Bla.z, Alan Brown, Marcia Carlsten, Andrew DeCarlo, Caro- 
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lyn Emrick, Virginia Greaves, Charles Gremmelspacher, Joyce Hutton, 
Lawrence Kaplan, Helen Klingeman, Joseph Rowe, Jr., were initiated 
on November g0, 1954. 

William John Conroy was initiated on December 7, 1954. 

Joanne Atterhold, Robert Eckhoff, Phyllis Elliott, William Farling, 
Charles Hildebrandt, David Klingaman, Antonette Kramer, Don Little- 
field, Earl McNeilly, Thalia Slage, Larry Taylor, were initiated on May 
18, 1955. 


Alpha Alpha (Lehigh University). 

Lesley Browder, Jr., Nicholas Cali, George Christianson, Gerald Coll- 
yer, William Kenawell, Theron Kropp, George Nagle, Jr., Warren Rich- 
ards, Paul Ringenbach, and James Scott were initiated on May 5, 1955. 


Alpha Beta (College of Wooster). 

Suzanne Baton, James Cooper, Elizabeth Ellis, T. Richard Graham, 
Donna Hadaway, Margaret Lamont, John Muir were initiated on Febru- 
ary 17, 1955. 


Alpha Gamma (Bucknell University). 


James Johnson, William Koelsch, Kathryn Speicher, Harriet Tor- 
rence were initiated on April 26, 1955. 


Alpha Delta (Marquette University). 


Arthur De Clark, Lorraine Denig, Mary Hohmann, Margaret 
Mathews, Eileen Olson, David Schuenke, Ellen Usher were initiated on 
November 21, 1954. 

Jack Karle, William Peters, A. William Pingpank, Cleoria Serritella, 
Richard Sonnenshein, Margaret Walsh were initiated on April 24, 1955. 


Alpha Epsilon (Southeast Missouri State College). 


Oscar Hugh Allison, Dixie Bader, William Booker, Daniel Clynch, 
Robert Cotner, Mary Davis, William Grismley, Patricia Hinchey, Mari- 
ana Holcomb, Joan McGinnity, Patricia McIlvaney, Gene Munger, Shir- 
ley Obernay, Richard Snider, James Spain, John Stehr, and Kenneth 
Weber were initiated on April 27, 1955. 


Alpha Zeta (John B. Stetson University). 


Walter S. Norden, Jr., was initiated on March 16, 1954. 

Marinelle Carr, Rosalina Fordham, Charles Franson, David Gold, 
Nancy Hovarter, Orville Johnson III, Jeanne Marcell, Horace Taylor, 
Jr., Robert Todd, and Herbert Zerof were initiated on March 3, 1955. 


Alpha Eta (Upsala College). 


Wendell Breithaupt, Nancy Imlay, Alexander McCurdy, and Joseph 
Russomano were initiated on March 19, 1955. 
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Alpha Theta (Hofstra College). 

Felix F. Strauss, long-time chapter secretary and instructor in history, 
has accepted an appointment in the Department of History and Eco- 
nomics at the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 


Alpha Iota (University of Nevada). 

Robert Glanzmann, Louise Harrison, Mrs. Genevieve Jones, Dwight 
Powell, Patricia Samon, and Hawke Williams were initiated on March 
15» 1955- 

Alpha Lambda (North Texas State College). 

David Bridges, Wayne Haskin, Aline Johnson, Patrick Kelso, Norton 
Moses, Dale Odom, Victor Terry, Theodore Vestal, and Gailya Winstead 
were initiated on October 14, 1954. 

Clyde Koehne and William Pinson, Jr., were initiated on April 14, 
1955- 


Alpha Mu (College of the City of New York). 


Alan Blau, Stanley Budnitsky, Seymour Drescher, Edith Greidinger, 
Fred Israel, Frederic Jaher, Lillian Kahn, Ernst Lilienstein, Domenio 
Mizio, and Lorraine Waxman were initiated on Dec. 2, 1954. 


Alpha Nu (Henderson State Teachers College). 

Marion Kemp, Robert Trice, and William Trice were initiated on 
May 15, 1955- 

Alpha Omicron (University of Kansas). 

Alice Burton, Thelma Curl, John Daise, Jr., Russell Etzenhouser III, 
Reid Harrsch, Carol Hemphill, Beverley Lander, Jane Letton, Richard 
Luboski, Carol Mather, Phyllis Springer, and Nancy Underwood were 
initiated on March 18, 1955. 

Alpha Sigma (Washington and Jefferson College). 

Robert Nale, Arthur Sohn, Roger Townsend, and Butler Waugh were 
initiated on February 17, 1955. 

Alpha Tau (Winthrop College). 

Mary Gambrell, Mary Hopkins, Della Long, and Martha McComb 
were initiated on May 3, 1955. 

Alpha Upsilon (Temple University). 

Harry Cannal, James Collier, Jean DiMaure, Jeane Dunn, Judith 
Edgar, Rita Gilles, Patricia Gleeson, Floriana Manno, Paula Seltzer, 
Lorraine Tiss, and Richard White were initiated on March 31, 1955. 
Alpha Phi (Michigan State College). 

Walter Abbott, Robert Beacom, Jack Braun, Helga Brieger, Diane 
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Broersma, Olive Longnecker, Marilyn Morris, Anne Nelson, Richard 
Pratt, Diane Ronn, and Edward Zavell were initiated on April 18, 1955. 


Alpha Omega (University of Rhode Island). 


Donald D’Amato, Donald Freeman, and Elizabeth Kiernan were ini- 
tiated on March 31, 1955. 


Beta Alpha (University of Texas). 


Milford Allen, Wanda Frank, B. Barry Hayes, Joe Hess, Eleanor 
Manuel, Grace Miller, Luis Morton, Jr., Carlos Tuttle, Ruth Walker, 
and Jerome Wilkenfeld were initiated on November 10, 1954. 

Ronald Davis, James Duncan, Jr., Samuel Evans, Albert Gore, Jr., 
Hubert Mills, Patrick Murphy, Nancy Rush, Stiles Seay, and Luther 
Steward, Jr., were initiated on April 6, 1955. 


Beta Beta (Stanford University). 

Gabriel Jackson, formerly at Goddard College, in Plainfield, Vt., has 
accepted an instructorship at Wellesley College. 

Wallace Adams and Geraldean Andrews were initiated on December 
1$, 1954- 


Beta Gamma (William Jewell College). 


Thomas Graves, Joyce Newman, Ronald Tipton, Frederick Culbert- 
son II, Robert Muncy, and Mary Nance were initiated on May 17, 1955. 


Beta Epsilon (University of Colorado). 

Richard Austin, Barbara Babcock, Richard Batman, Maurice Brick- 
ford, Don Evans, Clarence Stenberg, Charles Whittemore, and John 
Morrison were initiated on April 6, 1954. 

William Douglas, John Morris, George Yaney, and Marcia Younglove 
were initiated on February 15, 1955. 


Beta Iota (Brigham Young University). 


Anita Carroll, Thomas Creer, Donald Dewey, Gerald Handy, Reid 
Harper, Robert Kirby, Gustive Larson, Frank Moscon, Lorene Mickelsen, 
and M. Keate Worley were initiated on November 18, 1954. 


Beta Kappa (San Diego State College). 

Constance Arthur, Helen Bale, Barbara Bradshaw, Lucille Caren, 
James Clouse, L. Channing Day, John Driscoll, Diane Entringer, Walter 
Fleak, Jr., Marilyn Harris, Ronald Lawson, June Miller, Gary Monell, 
Louis Pastor, Diann Penry, David Tronsgard, Richard Walker, Dorothy 
Patterson, and John Banks were initiated on April 17, 1955. 


Beta Lambda (San Jose State College). 


Barbara Anderson, William Burke, Joan Busher, Marlene Carder, 
Joyce Cecchetti, Ray Clark, Audrey Joseph, William Krueger, Richard 
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Lester, Mary Lopez, Elaine Maier, Maurice Mitchell, Patrick O'Toole, 
Carl Pagter, Earl Perel, Victor Perkes, John Thole, and Marvin Williams 
were initiated on December 2, 1954. 

Barbara Grasso and Diana Hill were initiated on April 21, 1955. 


Beta Mu (University of Richmond). 
Alice Burroughs and Eliza Hubble were initiated on March 13, 1955. 


Beta Nu (Davis and Elkins College). 


Claude Davis, Richard Long, and Jesse Reed were initiated on May 
18, 1955. 


Beta Xi (Lafayette College). 
Robert Miller was initiated on May 11, 1955. 


Beta Omicron (University of Alabama). 


Elizabeth Bellinger, Charlotte Carrington, Richard Chambers, Wil- 
liam Fidler, Louis Herzberg, Milton McPherson, William Moore, Letha 
Parker, John Roberts, William Stallworth, Owen Sterner, Thomas Strick- 
lin, and Hoyt Winslett, Jr. were initiated on April 13, 1955. 

Beta Pi (Georgetown University). 

Miss Dorothy A. Cummings, a member of the Legislative Reference 
Service Staff in the Library of Congress, died unexpectedly in Buffalo, 
New York, on July 3, 1955. 

Joseph Ambrose, Lillian Banahan, Victor Bonnell, Giles Chapin, 
James Cunningham, Joseph Dougherty, Jr., Gerard Erzel, Emil Krahulik, 
Jean-Robert Legue-Feilleux, Leonard Liggio, Walter Monagan, Jr., John 
Newman, George Pelletier, Tobias Philbin, James Richards, Ricardo 
Romulo, Joseph San Fellipo, Vance Shiflett, Leonard Smith, John Sydor, 
Evan Triandafilon, Paul Troy, Jr., Tedd Ward, S. David Willingham, 
and Richard Wrough were initiated on December 11, 1954. 

Paul Carroll, Genevieve Chellis, Irwin Hall, Madeline Hartmann, 
Allen Hetmanek, Sunao Ishio, Stephen Johnson, Robert Krauskopf, 
Paul Lorentzen, Kimitada Miwa, Mary Munroe, Walter Nugent, Joseph 
O'Brien, Jr., Jane Phelps, James Richardson, Muriel Watman, and Rose- 
marie Zaglaniczhy were initiated on May 14, 1955.- 


Beta Rho (Carroll College). 

Edgar Allingham, Ronald Fauska, Marlene Fenger, Phillip Larsen, 
Marlee Owen, Robert Putnam, Richard Rasmusson, and Alice Sawyer 
were initiated on November 10, 1955. 

Beta Sigma (Franklin College). 


Raymond Andrew, Ted Gibbons, Barbara Hamilton, and John 
Troyer were initiated on April 20, 1955. 
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Beta Tau (Queens College). 


The chapter has announced its eighth year of lectures and related ac- 
tivities devoted to the younger historian. 

Newly elected officers for the 1955-56 term are President, Kathryn 
Stewart; Vice-President, Carol DeMian; Secretary, Mary Hausler; Treas- 
urer, George Williams; Historian, Jane Ellis. 

Donald Garnel, Mary Hausler, Lawrence Rudner, Sheila Tucker and 
Arlene Wolinski were initiated on May 22, 1955. 


Beta Upsilon (University of North Dakota). 


Harold Burgquist, Gerald Caskey, Joellen Grassel, Glen Sherwood, 
Robert Tyler, and Robert Wosnicki were initiated on December 3, 1954. 

Alvin Arneson, John Bernet, Dolores King, Marjorie Nienas, and 
Louise Torgerson were initiated on April 13, 1955. 


Beta Psi (Montana State University). 


Juanita Chapman and M. Catherine White were initiated on Decem- 
ber 9, 1954. John Schlebecker was initiated on February 26, 1955. 

Phil Garn, Raymond Lanier, Jr., Wilma Paulson, Marlene Ramsey, 
DiAnne Stephens, Marlene Uglum, and Samuel Hays were initiated on 
May 4, 1955: 


Beta Omega (University of Maryland). 


James Cabin and Barbara Hammond were initiated on January 13, 
1955- 
Janice Brewer, Robert Evans, Gerald Herdman, G. Edward Herzer, 


Joseph Kenkel, Richard Mattingly, James Owens, and Robert Palter 
were initiated on March 30, 1955. 


Gamma Epsilon (Texas Western College of the University of Texas). 


Sharon Cole, Gail Monroe, Alfred Robertson, Nancy Saunders, Joyce 
Smith, Louise Strain, Robert Thorne, Carol Wafen, Eulalie Williams, 
Rachel Young, and Gaston Zuber were initiated on November 20, 1954; 
Elaine Abbott, Thelma Cantrell, Ruth Kistenmacher, Lucile Pratt, Alan 
Rash, Betty Sarrels were initiated on April 16, 1955. 


Gamma Eta (University of Florida). 

Professor John Harrison has been awarded a Ford Foundation grant 
for extensive study in Far Eastern humanities. 

Another member of the faculty, David Dowd, has received grants from 


the American Philosophical Society and the Social Science Research 
Council for further research in France on the French Revolution. 


Gamma Lambda (College of St. Thomas). 


John Mullen was initiated on May 20, 1954. 
Martin Campion, Thomas Collins, DuWayne Deitz, John Healy, Jr., 
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Dale Kramm, James Oberstar, Roger Olson, John Puhl, Dean Stahl, 
Bruce Steiner, and Jack Winteringer were initiated on April 19, 1955- 


Gamma Mu (Marietta College). 


Susan Roumfort and Joseph Schultz were initiated on June 3, 1954. 
Joan Barberie, Robert Brucken, Janet Otto, Richard Pierson and 
Elinor Purinton were initiated on April 1, 1955. 


Gamma Nu (Mississippi State College). 


Charles Boyette is currently with the Air Force. He is supply officer 
and adjutant for the g6goth A. & E. Sqdn., 3550th M. & S., Moody Air 
Force Base, Georgia. 


Joe Goode, Earl Guyton, Ben Hilbun, Jr., James McKay, Lamar Neal, 
and Joe Peters were initiated on May 16, 1955. 


Gamma Xi (Utica College of Syracuse University). 


John Dinneen and Marilyn Jackson were initiated on April 21, 1955. 


Gamma Omicron (Hope College). 


Mary Adams, Carlotte Hammer, K. Don Jacobusse, Audrey Nien- 


house, Richard Ortquist, Jr., Lynn Post, Penepole Ramaker, and Robert 
Riekse were initiated on April 14, 1955. 


Gamma Pi (University of Cincinnati). 

Richard Brashares, Evelyn Duggan, James Grogg, Sue La Rue, and 
Robert Swain were initiated on December 17, 1954. 

Mary Abt, Carolyn Banfield, David Cutright, Carolyn Friedman, Jo 
Heinritz, Margery Readle, Otto Rosenkrantz, Ester Saltzman, Stella 
Schuler, and Neidra Wright were initiated on April 1, 1955. 


Gamma Rho (University of Wichita). 

Spencer Depew, Margaret Mullikin, Richard Peters, William Tarrant, 
and William Tomlison were initiated on September 30, 1954; James Perry 
was initiated on February 15, 1955; and Frances Frazier on June 15, 1955. 
Gamma Upsilon (Bowling Green State University). 


Louis Bertoni, who is currently a student at Oberlin Graduate School 


of Theology, will go abroad for the academic term, 1955-56 for study in 
Germany. 


Patricia Czajka, Barbara Dean, David Grodhaus, Stanley Kutler, and 
Richard Palmer were initiated on May 1, 1955. 
Gamma Tau (Westminister College, Missouri). 


Russell Jones, Irvin Rice, and Giles Fowler were initiated during the 
fall and winter of 1954. 


Charles Dreyer, James Gregory, Edwin Kiefner, and Gail Stark were 
initiated on May 3, 1955. 
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Gamma Phi (Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico). 


Richard Cowdery, Thomas Mathews, and Ernesto Sanchez were ini- 
tiated on March 21, 1955. 


Gamma Chi (Marshall College). 


Paul Carlsen, Betty Dorsey, Roscoe Hale, Jr., Mary Hall, Robert 
Hunt, Myrtle Hutsenpiller, Nadine Jolley, Helen Milton, Tamara Orr, 
Ralph Rowlette, Barbara Taylor, and Peggy Whitley were initiated on 
April 16, 1955. 


Gamma Omega (Texas College of Arts and Industries). 


Lydia Earles, Lowell Ewing, Sally Higgins, Harry Ireland, Betty 
Jarratt, Donald McNeely, Noah Smith, and Nell Winston were initiated 
on March 8, 1955. 


Delta Alpha (University of Miami). 

Alan Aberbach, Charles Friedland, Robert Kreisler, Martin Levitan, 
Anthony Malafronte, Henry Marks, James Read, Walter Roberts, Jr., 
Donald Rubin, and Albert Sharpless were initiated on January 21, 1955. 

Edward Burns, Merwyn Kind, and Sandra Levine were initiated on 
May 16, 1955. 


Delta Beta (Occidental College). 


Arthur Smith, formerly of Xi chapter, joined the staff as an Instructor. 

Charles Player, Richard Rush, and Bradley Underwood were initiated 
on March 24, 1955; Lynn Cunningham, Raymond Lindgren, and Andrew 
Rolle were initiated on May 19th. 


Delta Gamma (Heidelberg College). 


Joseph Brenner, Patsy Travis, and Keith Metzger were initiated on 
March 27, 1955- 


Delta Epsilon (Indiana University). 


Charles B. Hirsch has been promoted to the rank of associate professor 
of history and political science, and has been named chairman of the 
newly formed Department of Social Sciences at La Sierra College. 

Maurice Baxter, Earl Bragdon, Richard De Bray, Margaret Harris, 
S. Patricia Harris, Lorna Lutes, James McClaron, Claudette Nebelsick, 
Edward O’Day, Nancy Prichard, Harry Puckett, Alfred Rasp, Jr., Robert 
Rea, Arnold Rice, Ronald Ridgley, Jack Sosin, Franklin Wickwire were 
initiated on May 6, 1955. 


Delta Eta (University of Dayton). 


Jack McDonald, Florence Mayer, Gregory Wonka were initiated on 
February 27, 1955. 
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Delta Theta (Manhattan College). 


Michael Carey, Albert Ciancimino, Richard Dreher, Charles Gallo, 
James McDonald, and James McMahon were initiated on March 25, 1955. 


Delta Iota (University of Washington). 


George Buttery, Peggy Eaton, Richard Fisch, William Forth, Robert 
Graham, Alice Griffith, Beverly Harrison, Leonidas Hill, Glenn Linden, 
Charles Lydgate, Robert Middlekauff, Charles Miller, Robert Murphy, 
Dona Parvey, Joan Robinson, Robert Skotheim, Janet Usher, Merrill 
Vopni, and Duane Witte were initiated on April 13, 1955. 


Delta Kappa (University of Tulsa). 

Lawrence Hartfelder, Alice Janssen, Charles Norman, and James Poe 
were initiated on May 22, 1955. 
Delta Mu (Boston University). 


Kenneth Bernard was initiated on February 3, 1955; Ann Bucelwicz, 
Mary Cook, Nelson Copp, Joseph Curran, Jr., Erna Gretter, Richard 
Hoar, George Hopkins, Spiro Manolas, Dora Millindorf, Phoebe Moore, 
Joshua Smith, Ann Timbrell, and Edward Tumavicus were initiated on 
April 20, 1955. 


Delta Omicron (University of Connecticut). 
Paul Beath, Joan Flint, Leatrice Frankland, Edward Fucella, Phyllis 


Mancini, Elizabeth Morris, Kenneth Nelson, Edith Saidel, Albert Spe- 
ziali, Shirleyanne Stanton, Andrew Sullivan, Susan Tryon, and Theresa 
Waskiewicz were initiated on May 19, 1955. 


Delta Pi (University of North Carolina). 


Larry Addington, Richard Baker, Jr., William Brewer, Jr., Lucia 
Johnson, Sylvia Maddox, and Mrs. Willie Todd were initiated on No- 
vember 12, 1954. 

John Best, Robert Chasteen, Marvin Farley, Diffee Standard, and 
Eleanor Teague were initiated on December 10, 1954. 


Delta Rho (University of Iowa). 


R. Bruce Harley was initiated on November g, 1954; Ann Alderks, 
George Boeck, Richard Clark, Curtis Cowle, Phyllis Hald, and Harry 
Morris were initiated on May 5, 1955. 


Delta Sigma (Kansas State College, Manhattan). 


Inez Alsop, Edward Cavanaugh, Carol Collins, Almeda Dible, Linnie 
Edwards, Zacchaeus Ekwebelem, Richard Gallion, Marcia Gordon, Shir- 
ley Neal, Vera Pletcher, Mary Roberts, Lowel Socolofsky, John Stock- 
myer, and George Wilcoxon were initiated on May 12, 1955. 
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Delta Tau (University of Dubuque). 
J. Stanley Schmidt was initiated on November 13, 1954. 


Delta Phi (Wisconsin State College at Milwaukee). 


Dorothy Duckler, Alfred Groves, Jack Fairweather, Frederick Lampe, 
Miles Protzmann, Robert Rasumssen, Norma Sauerberg, Raymond 
White, and Shirley Wolff were initiated on November 11, 1954. 


Delta Chi (University of Akron). 
Gerald Handy and George Knepper were initiated on Feb. 13, 1955. 


Delta Psi (Union University). 


John Bruce, Jr., A. V. Pickler, Robert Sims, and Midge Williams were 
initiated on May 21, 1954. 


Delta Omega (Mount Mary College). 


Patricia Endres, Patricia Flood, Dolores Gross, Charlotte Jager, Vir- 
ginia Murphy, Carole Sikors, Geraldine Stegner, Sister Mary Valentia, 
and Mary Yagodinski were initiated on December 9g, 1954. Joan Dineen, 
Olga Valcourt, Theresa Wack, and Mary Ward were initiated on March 
31, 1955- 


Epsilon Epsilon (Central State College, Ohio). 
Kenyon Camper, William DuPree, Leroy Higginbotham, Jr., and 


Herman Land were initiated on May 22, 1955. 


Epsilon Eta (McPherson College). 


Charles Atkinson, Beverly Barr, Virginia Bower, and Ruth Strickler 
were initiated on May 26, 1955. 


Epsilon Zeta (Ohio Wesleyan University). 


Anne Fain, Floyd Gardner, Donald Glaser, Virginia Hein, Phyllis 
Hunter, William Sumpter, and Larkin Warner were initiated on January 
8, 1955- 

Judith Kearns, Jan Marfyak, and Shirley Siegwart were initiated on 
May 16, 1955. 


Epsilon Theta (Hunter College). 


Alvin Altschiller, E. C. Fitzpatrick, Barbara Goldstein, Marilyn 
Onembo, Lois Ross, Sandra Sealove, Rhoda Shuster, Suzanne Stiner, Jack 
Tillem, Evelyn Weiner, Evelyn Willson, and Jagna Wojeicki were ini- 
tiated on December 19, 1955. 

Sidney Ackerman, Rachel Behar, Irving Bergman, Dolores Dowd, 
Elaine Efman, Noreen Gallagher, Edward Goldman, Pearl Kluger, Joan 
Lange, Marlene Manasek, Shirley Nelson, Joan Rosevelle, Irma Shapiro, 
Emilie Winder, and Edna Porco were initiated on May 23, 1955. 
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Epsilon Iota (Wagner College). 


Helen Annan, Richard Baller, George Bardes, Donald Carroll, Bern- 
hard Costello, Christopher Crowley, Roy Dybing, Joan Ehren, Curtis 
Gleen, Gerard Hahn, Philip Johnson, Frederick Ohlsen, LaVerne Stine- 
torf, Anton Thumbart, Jr., and Faye Zitzkat were initiated on April go, 
1955- 


Epsilon Kappa (Oregon State College). 


Barbara Bogue, Dennis Burns, Jane Culver, Marva Frost, Elanore 
Haverkamp, Thomas Hogg, Paul Johnson, Mary Kelleher, Thomas Lee- 
mon, Joanna Miskowiec, Melvin Nygaard, Mary Patrick, Peggy Nixon, 
and Janet Wakeman were initiated on May 381, 1955 


Epsilon Mu (Eastern Illinois State College). 


Charter members initiated on May 12, 1955 were Pem Martin, Robert 
Williams, Kent Dale, Donald Kelsey, Edwin Soergel, Charles Coleman, 
William Miner, William Wood, Joan Reffeltt, Thomas Juravich, Gerald 
Griffith, Jimmy Edmundson, Paul Swinford, Ronald Abel, Patricia Mezo, 
Carole Shore, Linda Biggs, Donna Richison, Wilma Briggs, Donna Lind- 
say, B. Elizabeth Baker, Doris Johnson, and William Reid, Jr. 


Epsilon Nu (Memphis State College). 


Charter members initiated on May 16, 1955 were: Aaron Boom, 
Charles Brown, Juanita Butts, Rosalind Coker, William Cutts, Clifford 
Davis, Thomas Graham, Mary Gyles, Judy Johnson, Earl McGee, Melvin 
Manning, Enoch Mitchell, Edward Noyes, Ted Roberts, Billy Robinson, 
Ellen Scheinberg, Daniel Sossomon, John Sturdivant, Joseph Walk, Betty 
Walker, Paul Webb, and Patricia Wilkinson. 


Epsilon Xi (Southwestern Louisiana Institute). 


Charter members initiated on May 18, 1955 were Joel Fletcher, Harry 
De La Rue, James Sanders, Elmer Johnson, J. Andrew Mouton, Jr., 
Joseph Riehl, Sylvester Hemleben, Julius Gassner, Marie Mamalakis, Vic- 
toris Crawford, Elizabeth Collins, Malcolm Ancoin, Nolan Braud, Ben- 
nett Chustz, Barbara Cicardo, James Borel, Louis Cunningham, Jr., Jo 
Elder, John Gired, Dolores Hebert, Davod Kinard, James Turner, Jo 
Ann Vidrine, Eugene Derouen, Rachel Hains, Alice Hardison, Sara Lam- 
bert, Charles Lieux, Jewell Roy, Albert Sauvier, Jr., and Walter Truax. 

Marie Allain, Neeson Chauvin, Robert Crisler, James Griffin, Lacy 
Marcotte, and Mrs. J. K. Martinez were initiated on July 26, 1955. 


Epsilon Omicron (Catholic University of Puerto Rico). 


Charter members of this new Phi Alpha Theta chapter include: 
Martin J. McCabe, OFM, Salvador Perea, Pedro Perea, Luis Prieto, OM, 
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Sister M. Joseph Lorraine, CSJ, Sister M. Evangeline, OP, Sister M. 
Grace Alma, OP, Sister M. James Celeste, OP, Carmen Hernandez, Luz 
Asencio, Maria de los Angeles Chardon Zavala, Lidia Renta, Antonio 
Reyes, Ana Davila, Marta Irizarry, Nellie Rodriguez, Dora Pacheco, 
Isabelita Rodriguez, Felipe Vergara, Maria Torres de Jesus, Hector 


Feliciano, Adelaida Gonzales. 











